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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing that he has just 
published Volumes I. and IIT. of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD. 
By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. LL.D., and EDMUND GOSSE, M.A. LL.D. 


In Four Volumes, small imperial 8vo, fully illustrated, price 32. net per Set cloth ; or 4. 4s. net per Set, 
half bound. Separate Volumes, cloth, 16s. net each. 


Volume I, FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE AGE OF HENRY VIII. By RicHARD GARNETT, 
C.B. LL.D, 


[ne II. FROM THE AGE OF HENRY VIII. TO THE AGE OF MILTON. By Ricuarp 
GaRNeETT, C.B. LL.D., and EpMuND Gosse, M.A. LL.D. 


o Ill, FROM THE AGE OF MILTON TO THE AGE OF JOHNSON. By EpmuNpD Gosseg, 
M.A, LL.D. 


» IV. FROM THE AGE OF JOHNSON TO THE AGE OF TENNYSON. By EpmuNpD 
Gossg, M.A. LL.D. 


Volumes I. and IIT, are NOW READY. 
Volumes IT. and IV. will be published in the Autumn. 


These four volumes present to the reader an illustrated review of English Literature from the 
earliest times to the close of the nineteenth century. The authors have aimed at producing a book that 
shall stimulate and gratify curiosity concerning the great writers of our country and the evolution of 
its literary history. This “Illustrated Record”’ will, it is hoped, be welcomed by all who are interested 
in the study of English Literature as warmly as the illustrated edition of the late J. R. Green's well- 
known work has been by students of English history—the idea being to present a history which shall 
be, on the one hand, scrupulously exact, and yet, on the other, attractive and amusing. 


Some Special Features. 
I. THE TEXT. 


A consecutive history of the entire course of English History from Anglo-Saxon times to our own 
day will be given in one type, so that this, if the reader desires, can be read alone as a narrative of the 
Evolution of English style. In a different type, a biography of each author will be supplied, relating in 
close detail all the facts of his life. From the works of each living writer at least one characteristic 
quotation will be made in a third type, and this will form an anthology of English Literature from the 
earliest times to our own day. 


II, THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The volumes are lavishly illustrated. Many hundreds of cuts are inserted in the text, there are 
forty full-page photogravure plates and thirty plates printed in colour. 

An important feature of the FIRST VOLUME is the reproduction of richly illuminated medieval 
MSS. The chapter devoted to Chaucer has been illustrated with exceptional fulness, and much valuable 
pictorial matter has been collected on the subject of miracle plays, ballads, and the Knglish Bible. 

In the SECOND VOLUME a feature is made of the fantastically engraved title-pages, which were 
the characteristic of the books of that age, and facsimiles of autograph letters and MSs. in prose and 
verse have been freely interspersed. 

In the THIRD VOLUME, which deals with the age of Milton, there is an embarras de richesse of 
illustration. Of Milton himself no fewer than six portraits have been engraved, and similar fulness of 
treatment has been accorded to Pope, Johnson, and others, From the time of Sterne and Goldsmith 
onwards use has been made of contemporary caricatures, 

The abundance and variety of the material in the FOURTH VOLUME will be found to render it 
no less attractive than its predecessors. 


Such, then, are the principal features of this work, which will appeal alike to the student of 
literature, to the lover of books well written and well illustrated, and to the general reader. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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PLACE OF EXECUTION OF THE 
DUC D’ENGHIEN. 

AmonG the many crimes of Napoleon I. 
none created such a powerful impression 
in this country as the judicial murder of 
the young Duc d’Enghien, who was cap- 
tured at Ettenheim in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, and, after a mock trial before a 
hastily convened council of war, was con- 
demned to death, and was shot in the moat 
of the fortress of Vincennes in the early 
morning of 21 March, 1804. Some mistakes 
have been made as to the actual place where 
the duke met his death, and as many of the 
documents in connexion with the case dis- 
appeared from the archives during the Second 
Empire these mistakes are not easily rectified ; 
but sufficient proofs exist of the place where 
the body was buried, and these are sum- 
marized in a paper by M. Yvan d’Assof in 
Nos. 92-93 A L’Ami des Monuments, con- 
ducted by M. Charles Normand. The paper 
is accompanied by a =~ of the fortress of 
Vincennes, showing the route taken by the 
duke to the place of execution, and the spot 


where he fell and was buried, together with 


a photograph of the Pavillon de la Reine in 
the moat, beneath which the execution took 
place. The exact spot of the execution was 
in the south moat of the chateau, in the 
angle formed by the western face of the Tour 
de la Reine and the curtain wall. The 
execution took place at three o’clock in the 
morning, while it was yet dark, and the firing 
party, consisting of sixteen gendarmes, were 
provided with a lantern in order to carry 
out their melancholy task. The body of the 
duke was hurriedly thrust into a grave in 
the moat which had been dug beforehand, 
and the spot was soon overgrown with vege- 
tation and forgotten. On the restoration of 
Louis XVIII. the place of the Duc d’Enghien’s 
burial was naturally a subject of interest, 
and measures were taken by the Government 
to give the body of the duke a suitable in- 
terment, to provide a monument over his 
remains, and to place a memorial to mark 
the place of his execution. 

On 20 March, 1816, the eve of the anniver- 
sary of the death of the duke, a commission 
appointed for that purpose, having first made 
the necessary inquiries, proceeded to Vin- 
cennes and excavated the ground in the moat 
in front of the tower of the Pavillon de la 
Reine at the south-east angle of the fortress. 
After an hour and a half’s work a boot was 
dug up containing the bones of the right 
foot, and after that the bones of the right 
leg. The position of these bones led to the 
discovery of the rest of the remains of the 
body, which had been thrown brutally into 
the grave, as it rested on the stomach, the 
hands being crossed upon the breast, and the 
legs in a cramped position. The skull was 
fractured at the base, apparently by a blow 
from a stone. The flesh had entirely dis- 
appeared and only the bones remained, which 
were carefully collected and placed ina leaden 
coffin, which was enclosed in an oaken casket 
covered with velvet and ornamented with 
fleurs-de-lis in silver. 

Besides the boots, which were in a good 
state of preservation, there were found a 
ring, a gold chain which the duke wore round 
his neck, eighty ducats in gold, the remains 
of a cap, and some hair. 

The body, after resting for some time ina 
room in the fort, which was converted into a 
mortuary chamber, was interred with great 
pomp in the Sainte Chapelle of Vincennes, 
and a monument was erected by the sculptor 
Deseine in 1821. This monument, which was 
first placed in the choir, was removed in 
1852 to the north sacristy, where it is at 
present. A red granite column on a black 
marble base was erected in the moat, to 
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mark the spot where the duke fell, with the 
inscription “ Hic cecidit.” 

The Abbé de Laval states, in his ‘Etude | 
Historique sur Vincennes’ (p. 57), that this | 
column bore the following inscription in 
bronze letters :— 


Ici 
est le corps 
de trés haut, trés puissant 
Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon 
Duc d’Enghien 
Prince du Sang 
Pair de France 
Mort 
& Vincennes 
le 21 Mars 
1804 


a Page 
de 31 ans, 7 mois, 18 jours. 
This is incorrect, the only inscription on the 
column being the two words ‘* Hic cecidit.” 
The column was removed in 1826, and, after 
lying for some time in the courtyard, was 
placed in a casemate, which is entered by a 
doorway under the vaulted gateway of the 
Porte du Bois, where it is at present, covered 
with rubbish. Joun Hess. 
Primrose Club, 8.W. 


ORIEL COLLEGE. 
(See anée, p. 283.) 

Tue following names may be added to 
the above from Boase’s ‘ Registrum UCollegii 
Exoniensis’ (1894) :— 

John de Landreyn, p. 4.—Cornish Fellow, 
Exeter Coll., 1344 ; called M.A., M.B., scholar 
in theology six years, in a university petition 
of 1362 to Urban V.; D.D., Fellow of Oriel, 
1360; one of the two Senior Fellows there, 
1386; and had joined in condemning the 
Wyclifite doctrines, 1381 (* Fase. Zizaniorum,’ 
112, 288). Gutch, i. 499; Wood’s ‘City,’ 1. 
147 ; ‘Statutes,’ iii. app., 31, 39; Le Neve, 
iii. 548 ; Clark's ‘ Oxford Colleges, 98 ; * Early 
Muniments of Oriel’ (ed. Shadwell), No. 26, 
and 18 Oct., 1366, No. 37, Landreyn, Redruth, 
and the Chancellor to govern Oriel until the 
dispute as to the Provostship is settled, 
No. 38. John Landreyn was Canon of Wind- 
sor, 1 Jan., 1375/6, but exchanged with 
Richard de Brokelby for a preb. ot Glasney, 
near Penryn, 11 Jan., 1375,6 (Newcourt, 
i. 750); summer, 1375,6, “iilit pro vino dato 
magistris Johanni Landreynet W Stykelyngh 
quando tractaverunt de negociis Roberti de 
‘Trethewy.” See Coxe, No. xxviii. *Lam- 


beth Reg.,’ Langham, fol. 29, 18 Oct., 1366, 
William de Daventre, Provost of Oriel, as 
proctor for Master John Landreyn, returns 
him as resident in Lincoln diocese, and as 


holding the church of St. Mawgan in Kerrier, 


Exon diocese, worth 10/. a year, and as 
expecting a prebend at St. Asaph by pro- 
vision of Pope Urban V., being M.A. and 
D.D. and M.D. He died 1409 (Martin Lerce- 
dekne was rector of Mawgan, 1410). In * Oriel 
Treasurer's Accounts,’ 1409-10, occurs “* pro 
vino dato presbiteris pro exequiis M. Johannis 
Landreyn iiiis.,” and next year “in septimana 
Ascensionis pro vino pro Landreyn.’ Ran- 
nie’s ‘ Oriel Coll.,’ 39. 7 

Martin Archdeacon or Ercedekne or L’erch- 
deken, p. 15.—Seventh son of Sir John and 
Cecily, I. ix. 430, 435; Cornish 
Fellow, Exeter Coll., summer, 1372-4; held 
various benefices. In his wili (Chichele’s 
* Keg.’ at Lambeth, i. fol. 435), made Monday 
in Pentecost week, 1430, in his “ hospicio” at 
Exeter, he leaves 20s. to the scholars of Oriel 
Hall. In ‘ Oriel Treasurer’s Accounts,’ 1411- 
1412, among contributions by parishioners of 
St. Mary’s for work on the stalls, occurs an 
entry ‘de magistro Martino Archedeken 
XXs. 

Ralph Redruth (Redruffe, Ruderhith), p. 18. 
—UCornish Fellow, Exeter Coll., 1374; D.D.,one 
of two Senior Fellows of Oriel before July, 
1373, and in 1386 ; Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, 1392 ; of Exon. Coll., 1392, lately of 
Oriel ; Gutch, i. 525, 528; iii. app., 3; Rogers, 
ii. 646 (Feb., 1395) ; ‘Statutes, iii. app., 39, 
46 ; Smith, 264; Bokenham’s Keg.’ (Lincoln), 
fol. 359 ; Le Neve, iii. 548 ; Clark’s ‘ Oxford 
Colleges,’ 98 ; Rannie’s ‘Oriel Coll.’ 38, 39; 
rector of Grittleton, dioc. Sarum, when instit. to 
rectory of Creed, in Cornwall, 18 Nov., 1395, in 
the person of his proxy, Nicholas Herry, 
M.A. (patron, Richard IL), in exchange with 
John Grey ; 22 Dec., 1395, collated Canon of 
Glasney on resignation of John Grey, Michael 
Cergeaux his proxy, and Nicholas Herry 
Sacristan of Glasney, proxy for Grey ; exch. 
Creed for St. Columb Major, 6 July, 1399 ; 
d. 1404 ; 24 March and 1 April, 1396, * licence 
to M. Ralph Redruth sacre pagine professori 
rector of St. Crida in Cornwall, to hear confes- 
sions,” &c. ; 15 Sept., 1400, leave to Ralph Rud- 
ruth, rector of St. Columb Major, to celebrate 
in oratories, &c. Statford’s ‘ Reg.,’ 54, 114, 162 
200, 280,310. ‘The above-mentioned Nicholas 
Herry was Provost of Oriel, 1426-7 (see 
Rannie’s * Oriel Coll.’ pp. 49, 53). 

Henry Kaylle(Kayle, Kayel, Kael), p. 29.— 
Cornish Fellow, Exeter Coll. ; occurs summer 
1407 ? in place of Cowling ; Provost of Oriel, 
1421, and ordained subdeacon 21 Dec., 1421 on 
his title as Provost ; d. 1422(Gutch, iii. 126) : 
summer, 1422, ‘iid. oblatis in die obitus M. 
Henrici Kayl.” He gave evidence, Sept., 1411 
age twenty-one, at the inquiry by the Arch- 
bishop’s Commissary into the conduct of 
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members of Oriel. ‘Oriel Muniments,’ 30 Oct., | 


1417, and 3 Dec., 1421 ; Rannie’s ‘ Oriel Coll., 


48, 49. 
Walter Lihert (Lyhert, Lyart, Lyard, Le | 


Hart), p. 32.—Son of a miller at Lanteglos by 
Fowey ; Cornish Fellow, Exeter Coll., summer, 


1420, to autumn, 1425 ; not B.A. in 1420, M.A., | 


B.D., D.D.; rector of Lamarsh, Essex, 1427 
(patron, Margaret Beaufort); of Tuilling- 
ham, 1428 (patron, the king); Principal of 
St. Martin’s Hall in St. John’s parish, 1444 ; 
rebuilt chancel of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 1462 
(Wood's ‘ City,’ i. 595; ii. 19); rector of Hyam, 
Som.; of Nettleton, Wilts, 1434-41 (patron, the 
Abbot of Glastonbury, Phillipps, i. 125, 132) ; 
Fellow of Oriel, 15 July, 1425, as B.A. ; Pro- 
vost, 1 June, 1435 (reg. of Bishop Grey of 
Lincoln, 4 June, 1435); res. 28 Feb., 1445/6 ; 
Bishop of Norwich, 24 Jan., 1445/6; confessor 


to the queen, ambassador to Savoy, 1449 ;| 


d. Hoxne, 17 May, 1472; his “ body stone” is 
still in the cathedral, the sculptured roof of 
which was built by him. E. M. Goulburn, 
‘The Ancient Sculptures in the Roof of Nor- 
wich Cathedral,’ 1876; Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ 
i. 131, ii. 380-2, 488, iil. 535 ; William of Wor- 
cester, 113, 307 ; Gutch, i. 605-8; iii. 127, 131, 
287 ; Peshall, 57, 66; Bburrows’s ‘All Souls’) 
25 ; Gascoigne, pp. xviii, lx vii-]xviii, 28, 40, 42, 
215; Westcote’s * Devon,’ 603; Wallis’s ‘Cornw. 
Reg.,’ 374; ‘Political Poems and Songs,’ ed. 
Wright (Rolls Series), ii. pp. lvii, 233 ; ‘ Statutes 
of Oriel,’ p. 26; ‘Oriel Muniments,’ 16 July, 
1425, 4 June, 1436, 22 Feb., 1445/6, 13 Aug., 
1446 ; Rannie’s ‘ Oriel Coll.,’ 58; Newcourt, 
ii. 74, 361, 598 ; ‘ All Souls’ Archives,’ 154, 159, 
289; ‘Bodleian Charters,’ 224, 358 ; Clark's 
‘Oxford Colleges,’ 104-5, 123 ; Ramsay’s * Lan- 
caster and York,’ ii. 129; Oxford Archit. 
Soc., N.S., i. 174, iv. 325; T. G. Jackson’s 
‘Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford’ 
(1897), 113, 119, 213; *‘ Hist. Comm.,’ v. 485 ; 
Nat. Biog.,’ i. 344; ‘ Bibl. Corn.,’ 211, 1219 ; 
‘Coll. Corn.,’ 325; ‘D.N.B.,’ xxxiv. 325; 
summer, 1444, ‘*xx/7. a M. Waltero Lyhert 
per viam mutui super unam obligacionem 
comuni sigillo sigillatam”; autumn, 1447, 
“iiiid. Pencaer pro una litera concepta domino 
Norevic. episcopo.” A. R. Bay ey. 

Manioc: 1ts ErymoLtocy.—No dictionary 
has yet explained how Brazilian mandioca 
became shortened to our manioc. Manioc 
came into English through French, which 
shifts the investigation to French ground. 
French dictionaries recognize various ortho- 
graphies, but make no attempt to determine 
their relative dates. 

According to my own reading, the most 
corrupt, manihot, is also the oldest, appear- 


ing as early as 1558 (in Thevet). In 1614 
Claude d’Abbeville improved this to manioch. 
From 1658 onwards mandioque appears, and 
in 1762 the Academy recognized the latter 
as the standard spelling, but ultimately 
replaced it by manioc, which, though less 
accurate, was more popular. The interchange 
in these examples of nd and n scarcely calls 
| for comment, as, even in the mouths of the 
| Indians, mandioca is readily simplified to 
manioca. Of greater interest is the omission 
by Claude d’Abbeville of the final vowel -a. 
This omission is not confined to the word 
under discussion ; he and his contemporaries 
show other cases of it, writing pac for paca, 
pep for peba (a kind of armadillo), &ec. 

It would seem that the final unstressed -a 
of the Tupi language was so lightly pro- 
nounced as to be barely audible. It is some 
proof of this that the cognate dialect spoken 
in Paraguay, called Guarani, cut off not only 
the final unstressed -a, but even the preceding 
consonant. Thus the Paraguayan form of 
mandioca is mandio, which is actually used 
in some English books, e.g, Dobrizhoffer’s 
‘Account of the Abipones,’ 1822, vol. i. p. 89, 
has, “ The roots of the mando afforded them 
food.” Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


** Bay” = EMBANKMENT. — “Item dicunt 
quod baya vivarii tradita fuit ad emendan- 
|dum per consilium Petri de Leya pro xxij 
|marcis” (‘Rotuli Hundredorum,’ ii. 41 b). 
The date here is 1254, the earliest quotation 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ being 1581. 8. O. Appy. 


| W. Perxkuys, FeELLow or Curist’s 
| —There is a catalogue of the works of this 
once popular writer in the ‘ Athen Cantabr.,’ 
and | apprehend it is nearly complete. But [ 
have a copy of a sermon of his published 
during his life, the title of which is “ The 
True Gaine : more in worth then all the goods 
in the world. Phil.,c. 3.v.7. Printed by John 
Legat, Printer to the Universitie of Cambridge 
1601.” This is not to be found in the list of 
works in the ‘ Athenz.’ The name is not on 
the title-page, but “ The epistle Dedicatorie’ 

is signed *“ your W. in all dutie to command, 
W. Perkins.” S. ARNorr. 

Emmanuel College. 

Purneas Pett.—If at any time Phineas 
Pett, naval architect in the time of James 1. 
has been described as Sir Phineas, this should 
be corrected, as he was not a knight. He 
appears as plain Phineas in the ‘ Catalogue 
ot National Portraits,’ April, 1866. He there 
stands under a rock (1 saw the portrait), 
his hand on a projecting crag. He has along 


face and brown flowing hair. A ship occupies 
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half the picture. He is described in the 

catalogue as M.A. of Emmanuel College, 

Camb. S. ARNoTT. 
Emmanuel College. 


Tae Birp or THE Sourrizre.—In the report 
of Drs. Tempest Anderson and J. 8. Flett on 
the eruption of the Soufriére in St. Vincent 
in 1902 are extracts from accounts of earlier 
eruptions which afford gentle hints of folk- 
lore. Before the outburst of April, 1812, one 
contemporary writer, referring to the region 
about the cone, recorded :— 

“This lonely and beautiful spot was rendered 
more enchanting by the singularly melodious notes 
of a bird, an inhabitant of these upper solitudes and 
altogether unknown to the other parts of the island ; 
hence principally called, or supposed to be, invisible ; 
though it certainly has been seen and is a species of 
merle.”—P. 463. 

About the time of the disturbance in 1880 it 
was observed :— 


“The melodious notes of the mysterious and as | 


—— believed invisible Soufriére bird are no 
onger heard.”—P. 476. 
Sr. SwitHry. 


‘WELLINGTON AND HIS LIEUTENANTS.’— 
Biographical history may be popular, but 
should first of all be accurate. The present 


age, however, is both inaccurate and super- | 


ficial, and passes over without note blunders 
which would have shocked our ancestors, so 
long as the language in which they are 
couched is eloquent and the scenes they 
describe picturesquely rendered. 

Mr. Alexander Innes Shand’s ‘ Wellington 
and his Lieutenants’ contains several ex- 
amples of this careless inaccuracy and self- 
contradiction. For instance :— 

On p. 26 (art. ‘ Lord Hill’) we are told that 
“Moore had been laid in a rough coffin, 
awaiting burial at daybreak” ; but on p. 309 
(art. ‘Lord Lynedoch ’) that ne was 
interred without a coffin,” the latter state- 
ment being in consonance with Wolfe's “ No 
useless coffin enclosed his breast.” 

On p. 230 (art. ‘Sir T. Picton’) Gronow is 
stated to have sketched Picton as “a stern- 
looking, strongly built man, about the middle 
height” ; while by the present biographer, 
in a preceding passage (p. 181), he is declared 
to have stood over six feet high. 

On p. 265 (art. ‘ Lord Beresford ') the writer 
says: ‘* We are inclined to agree in all 
seriousness with the ironical suggestion of 
Napier that they [7.¢., certain defensive pam- 

hlets] could not possibly have been written 

y the Marshal, since the veriest egoist could 
scarcely have indulged in such self-eulogy ” 
while on p. 289 he writes again of these 
same pamphlets : “ The fulsome self-eulogy in 


which he [Beresford] indulged, either directly 
or by inspired deputy, is a humiliating reve- 
lation of his mortification and an avowal of 
the weakness of his cause.” 

On p. 381 (art. ‘ Marquis of Anglesey ’) we 
read that the Marquis, then Lord Uxbridge, 

was struck by a bullet on the knee, that his 
leg was amputated, and (on p. 389) that he 
was familiarly called behind his back “Old 
Peg,” on account of his wooden leg; but on 
». 417 (art. ‘Lord Combermere’) we are in- 
camad that “Lord Uxbridge received the 
coveted command fof the cavalry in the 
Waterloo campaign], when he won some 
glory, and lost an arm”; and again, in the 
very next sentence, “Lord Uxbridge had 
|lost an arm, and was invalided the very day 
after Waterloo.” Be it remarked, ¢nter alia, 
| that a wooden leg, in the sense of a peg-leg, 
| Lord Uxbridge never wore, but an elaborate 
| artificial one, in close imitation of the real 
leg, whose invention and manufacture is 
| boasted of to this day, advertisementally, by 
one of the leading artificial-limb makers in 

London. See also Blackwood’s Magazine for 
|a dialogue between the Marquis of Anglesey 
and his leg. 
| Hanover was, in the days of the Penin- 
sular War, apparently an island, or, at any 
rate, a sea-girt land, for we find (on p. 344) 
that the Earl of Hopetoun resigned his 
appointment at Portsmouth “to serve with 
Lord Cathcart in the descent on the coasts 
of Hanover.” 

At p. 424 (art. ‘Lord Combermere’) it is 
stated that when the great mine exploded 
for the final assault of Bhurtpore, “ the troops 
had been prudently kept back in the third 
parallel, ame they crouched in comparative 
safety”; but in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
April, 1828, vol. xxiii. p. 455, in a very inter- 
esting article from an eye-witness, we find that 
140 of our men were either killed or mutilated 
by the mine explosion, owing to the over- 
confidence and carelessness of the engineer 
in charge of the mine, who assured Lord 
Combermere twice over, in response to his 
repeated objection that the 14th Regiment 
was only a few yards removed from the 
mouth of the mine, and consequently in 
danger, that our men ran no risk. 

Such is modern popular history ! 

Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 


Exeter. 


RartNotps or REYNOLDs, circa 
1544-94. — The mistake or misprint in the 


:| life of this Roman Catholic divine in the 


*D.N.B.,’ xlvii. 182, where it is stated that 
he was rector of “ Lavenham, West Sussex,” 
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occurs also in al Bibliographical Dict. 
of English Catholics,’ v. 409. He was rector 
of Lavenham, Suffolk, and compounded for 
the firstfruits on 24 May, 1572. His suc- 
cessor, Henry Coppinger, M.A. : compounded 
on 17 February, 1578/9. See the ‘ Composition 
Books’ at the Record Office ; and cf. Tanner’s 
* Bibl. Brit.-Hib.’ (1748), p. 615. H. C. 


SouTHEY AND JosepH 
ducing Joseph Mitchell in his * Later English 
Poets,’ i. 361, Southey writes, or is made by 
his printer to write, as follows :— 

man who returned Thompson's Werter’ to 
him with this foolish and impertinent couplet :— 

Beauties and faults so thick lie scattered he re, 

Those I could read, if these were not so near. 
“Thompson's ‘ Werter’” isa curious and some- 
what recondite substitute for Thomson's 
‘Winter,’ which is said to have prompted 
the author’s fellow-countryman to write 
the couplet quoted by Southey. Thomson’s 
reply ran thus :— 

Why a// not faults, injurious Mitchell! why 

Appears one beauty to thy blasted eye? 

Damnation worse than thine, if worse can be, 

Is all I ask, and all I want from thee. 

It is said that, being informed his critic had 
in reality lost the sight of one eye, Thomson 
modified his phrase, and dignified him with 
the gift of a “ blasting eye,” which somewhat 
impairs the effect of his retort. 

Mitchell was a somewhat improvidentScots- 
man who managed to ingratiate himself with 
the leading statesman of his time to the 
extent of being nicknamed “ Sir Robert Wal- 
v0le’s Poet.” Other distinguished men helped 
= and Aaron Hill did ‘him some generous 
literary service. His name is associated with 
several dramatic works, both as author and 
sponsor, and he wrote some good Scottish 
songs, such as the version of ‘ Blink o’er the 
Burn’ given in Johnson’s * Musical Museum,’ 

‘As Sylvia in a Forest lay,’ and ‘ Argyle’s 
Levee,’ which has frequently been attributed 
to Lord Binning. Mitchell's ‘Poems on 
Several Occasions’ appeared in two volumes, 
1729. THomas Bayne. 


Cety Famity.—In 1900 Mr. H. E. Malden 
edited for the Royal Hist. Soc. the ‘ Cely 
Papers’ (Camd. Soc., Third Series, i.), being 
the correspondence ‘of some English wool 
merchants of the latter part of the fifteenth 
century. They made gifts to the church of 
St. Olave, Hart Street, in which parish they 
dwelt. A note therefore may be added that 
the monuments of “ Richard Cely and Robert 
Cely, fellmongers, principal builders and 
benefactors of this church,” are mentioned 
by Stow as existing in St. Olave’s (‘ Survey,’ 


ed. Thoms, 1842, p. 50). Sir Thomas Gresham 
in his will, 1575, gave 40/. to his apprentice 
Philip Celye, and appointed Thomas Celye 
one of the overseers of his will, and gave him 
1007. (‘ Wills from Doctors’ Commons,’ Camd. 
Soc., 1863, pp. 58, 59). W. C. B. 

“ ArcreRE.”—In the Antiquary for April 
there is an article on Breuning’s mission to 
England in 1595, in which the following foot- 
note is given to explain an obscure German 
word :— 

** Hetschieren. More correctly Hatschier, a 
mounted imperial bodyguard. The term was still 
used at the Court of Vienna in 1775. Italian 
arciere; these guards were originally armed with 
bows.” 

As a matter of fact the bodyguard still 
exists, and the term is used at the Court 
of Vienna at the present day. The name is 
still Arciéren Leibgarde=the bodyguard of 
archers. L. K. 


Byron AND Moore.—Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
at a political meeting at Brampton on 
20 April, said :— 

“Lord Byron wrote :— 

The while our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 
Her “trembling s pennon still looked back 
To that dear land ’twas leaving. 
Shades of Tom Moore! that this should come 
from a Home Ruler. ; 
ALFRED F. CurWEN. 

(The version given in the ‘ Golden Treasury’ runs 
as follows :— 

As slow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 

Her trembling pennant still look’ d back 
To that dear isle ‘twas leaving. 


Tuomas Trauerne. (See ante, p. 359.)— 
Traherne is a thoroughly Welsh name, and is 
enshrined in one of the most notable pieces 
of Welsh poetry now extant—the lament for 
Trahaearn, Prince of Gwynedd, slain in the 
battle of Mount Carno towards the close of 
the eleventh century. The poem is by Meilyr 
Brydydd, who was one of Trahaez arn’s 
bards. A specimen of it is given in Virtue’s 

‘History of Wales.’ I quote four lines of 
the English version : 

At Carno was the fight, amongst the hills ; 

There fell my lord, Trahaearn there was slain. 

Beside him sleeps the brave Rhiwallon’s son ; 

From the lost battle ne’er would he ae 


Cuirrorp’s Inn. (See ante, p. ort —“ By 
direction of the trustees and members of the 
Society, and under an order of the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice,” this 
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site was sold by auction on the 14th inst., Mr. 
B. F. Breach, of Messrs. Farebrother & Ellis, 
being the auctioneer. The price realized 
was 100,000/. Y. Z. 


“ ADVERTISE.” — With reference to the former 
use of this word in the meaning of to advise 
or to inform, the earliest occasion on which 
it was so used would appear to be in the 
book of Ruth, iv. 3, 4 :— 

** And he [Boaz] said unto the kinsman, Naomi, 
that is come again out of the country of Moab, 
selleth a parcel of land, which was our brother 
Elimelech’s: and I thought to advertise thee, say- 
ing, Buy it before the inhabitants, and before the 
elders of my people.” 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 

179, Marylebone Road, N.W. 

Yh quotation from the A.V. duly appears in the 
*H.E.D.,’ where the earliest illustration of this 
sense of advertise is from Caxton in 1490.] 


Qurries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

THomas Craic AnD Sir Tuomas Hope. 
—Looking into the ‘ D.N.B.’ for information 
about Sir Thomas Craig, author of ‘Jus 
Feudale,’ I found the following statement :— 

‘Shortly before his death he was made advocate 
for the Church, and as such defended in 1606 the 
six ministers who were tried for treason for holding 
a General Assembly at Aberdeen.” 

But on turning to the memoir of Sir Thomas 
Hope, Lord Advocate, I found :— 

‘He defended John Forbes and five other minis- 
ters tried at Linlithgow, in 1606, upon a charge of 
having committed treason in declining to acknow- 
ledge the jurisdiction claimed by the Privy Council 
over the General Assembly. He, like his leaders 
Thomas Craig, William Oliphant, and Thomas 
Gray, counselled submission, but when the two 
former declined to appear at the trial on 10 Jan., 
Hope made so vigorous a defence that, although his 
clients were convicted, he speedily ranked among 
the foremost men at the bar.’ 

There is a life of Craig by P. F. Tytler, 
1823, but I have not been able to see a copy 
of it. Did Craig defend in 1606 the ministers 
who were tried for treason, or did he decline 
to do so? . 8. 


GittyGate at YorKk.— We have here in 
York an archway or gate in the wall of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, which a tablet affixed by 
the Corporation states was made in July, 
1503, when the Princess Margaret was a 
= for two days while on her way to 
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This gateway, made by request, it is said, 
of Henry VII., is known as Gillygate, but 
whether from the old pronunciation of July, 
which was Gilly, or after a church dedicated 
to St. Giles, of which no trace remains, or 
from the Italian form of Lilium, giglio, 
which, by metonomy or trope, was a term 
used in fortification, no one seems to know 
definitely. As the Public Library does not 
contain, as it should do, a complete set 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ I am unable, without thus 
troubling you, to ascertain whether it has 
ever been explained. As the word has been 
in use at least four hundred years, I shall be 
glad if any of your readers will clear up the 
real meaning. P. M. CAMPBELL. 

33, Vyner Street, York. 

[Gillygate is mentioned 8 8. x. 69, but its ety- 
mology is not supplied.]} 


Mapras CHapiains.—Robert Wynch was 
appointed by the E.I. Co. in 1731, and Richard 
Rider in 1746. I shall be much obliged if 
any one can tell me their place of birth and 
education. Both died in the East. 

Frank Penny, LL.M. 


DEDICATION TO THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND.— 
A book entitled ‘ Letters toa Young Lady, 
‘on a Variety of Useful and Interesting 
Subjects,’ by the Rev. John Bennett (fifth 
American edition, Philadelphia, 1809), was 
originally dedicated to the Queen of England. 
| What queen is this likely to be? 

E. C. Corr. 
9, West Mohawk Street, Buffalo, U.S. 
MouaMMED's Corrrn Mip Arr.—Can any 

of your readers give me some information 

on the subject of that absurd superstition, 
according to which Mohammed’s coffin is 
suspended in mid-air? I know, of course, 
that the Moors occasionally hung the cottins 
of dead Christian captives from the battle- 

ments of fortresses. C. E. D. A. 

Philadelphia. 
[See 7 S. viii. 188, 274; SS. i. 68, 197.) 


EqvaToRIAL AFRICA: ITs BIBLIOGRAPHY.— 
Iam desirous of obtaining a complete list of all 
the books that have been published relating 
to Equatorial Africa, particularly the Congo 
region, since about 1887. Can you advise 
me how to obtain this ? L. M. P. 


Joun Foster.—In 1825 an octavo pam- 
phlet of sixty-six pages was printed by A. 
Glanvill at Taunton, entitled ‘‘ Strictures on 
the Address of Mr. R. Towers to the Protestant 
Inhabitants of Taunton ; or, an Investigation 
of Popery, &c. By J. Foster.” Can any 
correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ inform me whether 


ome the bride of James IV. of Scotland. the writer of the pamphlet was John Foster 
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the essayist? The tract is not included in 
Foster’s collected works as published in 


Bohn’s “Standard Library,” nor is it alluded | 


to in ‘Foster’s Life and Correspondence,’ 
edited by Ryland. Yet, as John Foster was 
a resident, in 1825, at Stapleton, near Bristol, 
and was then in the heyday of his literary 
activity, it does not, at first sight, appear 


very probable that another J. Foster, tout | 


pur, would appear before the public in the 
same county. Cuartes A. FEDERER. 
Bradford, Yorks. 


“THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF PRAGUE.”— 
Though its longitude’s somewhat uncertain, 
And its latitude equally vague, 

The person I pity who knows not the city, | 

The beautiful city of Prague. 

I am anxious to know the author of these 

lines. I have always believed them to be | 

Thackeray’s, but cannot find them in his 
works. D. H. 


Norman Serriers you | 
or any of your readers suggest to me a 
French or foreign source of information as to 
the Norman settlers in this country after the | 
Conquest? For instance, I want to trace a 
person who came, or may have come, from 
the village of Merville (Merrevilla), in Nor- 
mandy, and I believe took his name from his | 


locality. R. M. 


Jonun Brenkrnsop.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where John Blenkinsop, | 
one of the pioneers of steam locomotion, was | 
born, and who was his father? Some autho- | 
rities, the writer of the article in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
among them, state that Blenkinsop was born 
near Leeds ; others, at Walker-on-Tyne. 

W. W. Tomtnsoy. 

Monkseaton, 


Frank Kennepy.—Can any one tell me 
where to find particulars of the person men- 
tioned in the following passage from the Rev. 
R. S. Hawker’s ‘ Footprints of Former Men 
in Far Cornwall’ ?— 

“ This officer [Parminter, an exciseman] appeared 
to have been a kind of Frank Kennedy in his way, 
and to have chosen for his watchword the old Trish | 


signal ‘ Dare! 
C. E Bytes. 
52, Eyot Gardens, Chiswick. | 


Bowes Famity.—I shall be much obliged | 
if some reader will kindly inform me 
where I shall be able to get the birth 
certificate of Mr. Lancelot Bowes, of Durham 
city. He was buried in the parish church, 
but was not christened there. He was a 
merchant, and died about 1712. This Mr. | 


| 1665. This son was an attorney-at-law. J 
|should like to know who George’s mother 
was and his wife ; also who his grandfather 
Bowes was. I have understood they are ar 
offshoot of the Bowes of Bradley Hall, Dur- 
ham, or Streatham Castle, of the same place. 
T shall be most thankful for answers sent 
direct to me. (Mrs.) J. H. Stappry. 
22, Manor Drive, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


HovucutTon Famity.—Wanted information 
‘of Richard Houghton, a captain in the 52nd 
Regiment, believed to be grandson of Sir 
Richard Houghton, third baronet. Richard 
Houghton’s son, Major Richard Houghton, 
3rd Buffs, was wounded at Albuera. Richard 
Houghton bought Springfield, co. Antrim, 
and died 1828. He married Miss Jane Gil- 
lespie. (Mrs.) E. RicHarpson. 

The Grove, Trefnant, North Wales. 


Dr. MeMicnaet, F.R.C.P.—Is anything 
known of the family or descendants of Dr. 
MeMichael, F.R.C.P., author of ‘The Gold- 
headed Cane’ (see ‘D.N.B.’)? Any informa- 
tion sent to this College would be valued. 

J. F. PAYNE. 
Royal College of Physicians, Pall Mall East. 


“Tue Temple SHAKESPEARE.”—The edition 
of Shakespeare called “Globe” I believe is 
so named with allusion to the Globe Theatre 
in which some of the plays were first acted. 
The Cambridge edition of Aldis Wright is 
also called the Temple edition.* I know not 
why, but will thank ‘N. & Q/ or any of its 
readers who will inform me about these 
names. James D. Butter. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Tuomas Fretp, oF CocKENHOE. — George 
Field, of Mangrove House, Lilley. Herts, 
who died about 1595, had a son Thomas. 
Can any one give the name of the wife of 
Thos. Field, who was of Cockenhoe, Lilley? 
By his will, dated 1624, he left 5007. to his 
grandson, son of Thos. Field, of Cockenhoe, 
who died 1695, married to Isabella Hobbs. I 
should also be glad to know the name of the 
wife of his son Thos. Field, who was alive in 
1624. JosHUA FIELD. 


Water Izarp was admitted to West- 
minster School 15 September, 1766. I should 
be glad to obtain any information concerning 
G. F. R. B. 


Tue Pore AND THE Massacre or St. Bar- 
THoLoMEw. — Mr. J. R. Willington, in his 
recently published book, ‘Dark Pages of 
English History,’ writes (p. 39) anent the 


Bowes had a son George, christened there| [* Is it socalled? We are not aware of the fact.) 
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St. Bartholomew massacre, “When......the real 
facts became fully known to the Pope [Gre- 
gory XIII], he expressed both in speech and 
writing his horror of the crime.” Mr. 
White, ‘The Massacre of St. Bartholomew,’ 
1868, p. 477, says :— 

“*Gregory sent Charles the Golden Rose ; and four 
months after the massacre, when humaner feelings 
might have been supposed to have resumed their 
sway, he listened complacently to the sermon of a 
French priest, the learned but cankered Muretus, 
who spoke of ‘ that day so full of happiness and joy 
when the Most Holy Father soctbeut the news an 
went in solemn state to render thanks to God and 
St. Louis...... That night the stars shone with greater 
lustre, the Seine rolled her waters more proudly to 
cast into the sea the corpses of those unholy men’; 
and so on in a strain of rhapsody unendurable by 
modern ears.” 

When and where did the Pontiff express his 
profound sorrow at the deed of blood ? 

A. Le Lievre. 
16 and 17, Imperial Buildings, E.C. 


Duptey or Wi tsuire. — Henry, son of 
William and Ellen Dudley, of Uttoxeter, 
Staffs, matriculated 25 January, 1638/9, aged 
eighteen, at Oriel Coll., Oxford; created B.A. 
1 November, 1642. Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxo- 
nienses’ says of him, “ perhaps vicar of Broad 
Hinton, Wilts, 1665.” His son, Joseph Dudley, 
matriculated 5 December, 1673, aged sixteen, 
at St. Alban Hall, Oxford, as son of Henry, 
of Broad Hinton, Wilts, clerk. ‘ Al. Ox.’ says, 


“See Foster’s ‘Parliamentary Dictionary,’ ” | 


but this work was never published. I shall 
be glad to know if Henry really was vicar of 
Broad Hinton, or to obtain any other infor- 
mation concerning him and his family, espe- 
cially Joseph. Henry had an elder brother 
Thomas Dudley, who was an M.A. of Trin. 
Coll., Oxford, 1632, but of whom I have no 
later information. LYELL Reape. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands. 


Prynne’s ‘ Lire or Laup.’— Can any of 
your readers kindly inform me who the 
gentleman is in this volume facing the por- 
trait of Laud near the centre of the volume ? 
There is no name, but arms are shown with 
three escallops. The crest is like a coronet, 
with a demi bird or eagle with six-feathered 
wings. F. Brown 


ENGLIsH ACCENTUATION.—Can any con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q.’ explain the apparent 
anomaly in such compounds as the Iollow- 
ing? In one set we have hardmeter, chroné- 
meter, thermdémeter, &c., with accent on ante- 
penult ; while in another there are the terms 
of the decimal system, as décaméter, kilométer, 
&c., accented on the penult (vide Worcester 


and Webster and Chambers’s Eng. dict.). 


The Greek origins obtaining in each being 
alike, why the difference? Euphony does 
not seem to require it. Perhaps there is no 


H. | reason except that the English (Inglish) will 
ial T. H. W. 


poll it so. 

[English quantities and English accent are past 
praying for. 

Samuet Brestsenus.—Can your corre- 
|spondents help me to identify this indi- 
| vidual? The name seems to be badly cor- 
'rupted. According to Dr. Erasmus Schwab, 
| he was an Englishman, and was present at 
the General Council of Jews held at Nagy- 
Ida, in Hungary, in October, 1650. e 
brought a complete transcript of all the acts 
of that council home to England, and had 
| them printed here (‘Land und Leute in 
Ungarn,’ Leipzig, 1865, i. 287). Many thou- 
sands of Jews, some three hundred rabbis 
among them, from all parts of Europe and 
Asia, are said to have attended the council. 
According to the same authority, a Danish 
| book has also been published on the same 
subject, giving a full account of the affair, of 
which nothing seems to be known in Ger- 
many. Who was the Danish a ? 


Beplies, 
VERSES ASCRIBED TO LONGFELLOW, &c. 
(9 S. xi. 208, 257.) 

Tuese truly beautiful verses were written 
by the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, a younger 
brother of the celebrated poet, and also 
his brother’s biographer. He was a man of 
exquisite refinement, broad culture, and 
greatly admired and devotedly beloved by 
all who knew him. Possibly, had he not been 
|overshadowed by the fame of his greater 
brother, he would have written more, and his 

fine poetic talent become thereby more widely 
| recognized. Horace Howarp FuRNEss. 


| Tue Macr (9% S. xi. 346).—As to the 
identity of the Magi, I refer to the most 
scholarly note of Prof. Albrecht Dieterich 
(now at the Heidelberg University), ‘ Die 
Weisen aus dem Morgenlande,’ in the ‘Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft und Kunde des Urchristenthums,’ 
1901. The deductions of Prof. Dieterich are 
accepted by German science. No doubt 
Isaiah Ix. 6 and Psalm Ixxii. 10 have co- 
operated in the dressing of the legend in 
Matthew ; but it is singular that Matthew, 
who likes those relations, does not acknow- 
ledge the fulfilment. The Magi are the 
servants of Mithra; and in the oldest Chris- 
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tian representations no difference is to be 
seen between the habitus of the Magi and 
the priests of Mithra. Now Prof. Dieterich 
has also found the motif of the invention of 
the migration of the eastern Magi in the west- 
ward direction; the growing legend must have 
been influenced by an event which has given 
a form to the emotional fantasy of early 
Christians. This event is the journey of King 
Tiridates of Armenia to Rome in the year 
66 a.D. (Dio Cassius, liber lxiii. 2-7) to do 
homage to Nero. That this event made the 
reatest impression on Nero himself, who 
dated his eleventh imperatorship thereafter 
(Maynial, Revue Archéologique, September and 
October, 1901), on the Romans, and especially 
on the countries which the magnificent pro- 
cession of Tiridates with his 3,000 Parthian 
knights traversed, is verified by old authors. 
Tiridates said to Nero, “I came to do 
homage to thee as to Mithra,” and Plinius 
says in his ‘Historia Naturalis,’ xxx. 10, 
which was written about the same period as 
the Evangelium Matthei: “ Magus Tiridates 
ad Neronem venerat et Magos suum ad- 
duxerat.” Dio Cassius and the Greek Testa- 
ment have thesame expression for the homage, 
mporxivnors. I can give here only a few 
points out of the rich and most clear and 
clever deductions of Prof. Dieterich. That 
the story of the star is not more than an 
analogy for the appearance of a legendary 
star at the deaths of Sarpedon, Karneades, 
Cesar, and Nerva, or at the birth of Mithra- 
dates and Augustus (the same as Cesar’s), 
or of the conducting star of neas and Timo- 
leon, is demonstrated by the most eminent 
living scholar in the science of comparative 
religion, Prof. Usener, of the Bonn Univer- 
sity, in the Rheinische Museum, 1900. 
Dr. Max Maas. 
Munich, Bavaria. 


PoPE SELF-CONDEMNED FoR Heresy (9*" S. 
xi. 67, 218).—This story is quoted at length 
in the note on p. 261 of Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
‘First Book of J urisprudence. The original 


source is ‘ Year-Book of 8 Henry VL.,’ 


‘Tue Poetry or Georce Witser’ (9 8S. 
xi. 266).—A bibliographical list of Wither’s 
works (1588-1667) will be found in the * Dic- 
tionary of English Authors,’ by R. Farquhar- 
son Sharp, 1897. 

Each series of ‘N. & Q.,’ excepting the 
seventh, contains many references to his pub- 
lications, nine of which may be consulted in 
the Corporation Library, Guildhall. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


** DoGNoPer” (9° S. xi. 248, 358).—In Hol- 
land the difficulty of keeping dogs out of 
churches appears to have been as great as in 
England. In one of my sketch-books I find 
a note of a placard attached to the door of 
an old church, “ Honden uyt Gods Tempel.” 

Henry Taytor. 

Birklands, Southport. 


Two papers treating of this subject ap- 
peared in Chambers’s Journal for 8 April, 1882, 
and 4 April, 1885. The first was entitled 
‘Keeping Order in Church,’ and the other 
‘Dog-whippers and Sluggard-wakers.’ Both 
were anonymous contributions, but the writer 
in both instances was Mr. J. Potter Briscoe. 

D'Arcy LEVER. 


Maize, 1ts Native Country (8 §. iii. 
348; iv. 53; xi. 466; 9% S. xi. 286, 357).— 
Without going into the question of the native 
country of maize, it is of some interest to 
know whence we had the name of it. As 
regards this, we know perfectly well that the 
name came neither from Colombia nor from 
Peru, but is a word of Carib origin, from the 
island of Hayti. The Haytian name is spelt 
mahiz or mahis in the ‘Cent. Dict.’ and in 
the new Webster ; the spelling mazz is mere 
Spanish, and Monlau’s dictionary derives the 
Spanish maiz from the Haytian mahiz. 
Already in 1555 R. Eden’s translation of 
Peter Martyr says of the Caribals or Caribs 
that “ this pete of grayne they call maz- 
zium,” ed. Arber, p. 67 ; cf. p. 116. At p. 118 
we have “the seedes which iow of Hispaniola 
call maiziwm,” cf. p. 159. I have already given 
these references in my ‘ Notes on Eng. Etym..,’ 
p. 346. The spelling mahiz is in the index 
to Oviedo. Watrer W. Skeart. 


Synacoca: Curonista (9 §. xi. 309).— 
The Passion according to St. Matthew is sung 
on Palm Sunday, the Passion according to 
St. Mark on the following Tuesday, the 
Passion according to St. Luke on the follow- 
ing Wednesday, and the Passion according 
to St. John on Good Friday. On all these 
occasions the words of our Lordare sung in the 
bass (Christus), the words of Apostles, Jews, 
and others in the alto (Synagoga), and the 
Gospel narrative in the tenor (Chronista). 
Where it is possible these three parts are 
taken by three deacons of the Passion, other- 
wise the celebrant sings Christus, the deacon 
Chronista, and the sub-deacon Synagoga. 
I suppose Chronista to be a variant of the 
Low Latin Chronolista, which is itself an 
abbreviation of Chronologista ; and Synagoga 
is probably so called because the first words 
allotted to him in the Missals on each day 
except Wednesday are those of a gathering 
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of Jews. Now, however, the words of crowds 
are usually sung not by Synagoga, but by 
the choir. For the melodies see Grove’s 
* Dictionary of Music, art. ‘ Passion Music.’ 
Joun B. WArNEWRIGHT. 


Tae Antiquity or Bustnesses (9% S. xi. 
165, 191).—At 7 S. ii. 6 I showed that a 
shoemaker’s shop in Souttergate (7.e., Shoe- 
makers’ Street), in Hedon, East Yorkshire, 
was occupied by shoemakers from 1670 to 
1792, and probably later. W. C. B. 


The drug business of Messrs. Hooper & Co., 
Russell Street, Covent Garden, though not so 
old as that of Messrs. Corbyn, has, according 
to the Chemist and Druggist, been continuously 
carried on under the same roof for a longer 
period, and theirs claims to be the oldest 
pharmacy in London. It dates from 1732. 
Another famous old drug business is that of 
the Fallowfields in Penrith (now carried on 
by Mr. Edmondson), which was first estab- 
lished in 1726. 


There is an extant firm of wholesale drug- 
gists dating uninterruptedly from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, perhaps older; it is 
also supposititiously connected with Richard 
wed of Bucklersbury, a brother-in-law to 
Shakspere’s daughter Judith. Apart from 
their own business and family records, there 
is evidence of the granting and renewing 
leases under the incumbent and church- 
wardens of their parish, which has been 
traced for several generations in the vestry 

ks. LYSART. 


Rozsrn Hoop (9 S. xi. 169, 258).—1. The 
“Wood ” theory rests on a very slender basis 
of fact, and its popularity far outstrips its 
merits. The authority of the Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1793 goes for little in the matter. 
The writer therein was a Mr. J. M. Gough, 
like Gutch, a bitter opponent of Ritson. 
“Robin Wood, Whode, o’ th’ Wood, q.d. of 
Sirewood,” is his phrase, which appears to me 
as fanciful as Ritson’s gloss, “Some particular 
sort of hood.” Both are clumsy distortions 
of a plain Saxon name, and blundering 
attempts to explain its genesis. ‘* Hood,” 
says Thierry in his ‘Histoire de la Conquéte de 
l’Angleterre,’ ‘‘is a Saxon name.” Of course 
it shared the fate of old names, and garnered 
a plentiful crop of variants. The earliest 
sample of these occurs, so far as I know, in the 
*Monasticon,’ in a Latin poem of 1304, where 
it is spelt “ Hudus” (as also in Major), ex quo 
“Hude.” Fordun, the Paston Letters, and 


the ‘ Lytell Geste’ (Wynkyn de Worde, circa 
ave “Hode,” and in ‘Piers Plough- 
Pierce Egan assimi- 


1489) 
man’ we have “ Hod.” 


lated it with ‘“‘Head.” Ascham, in ‘Toxo- 
philus,’ has “ Hoode.” The addition of w to 
either “Hood” or “Hode” is as much an 
eccentricity as is the 4 in “ Whilliam.” Both 
are clear and simple instances of misspelling. 
Similar corruptions abound amongst the 
illiterate and careless in our own days, for 
which also the oddities of pronunciation are 
largely responsible. If it be a mark of 
savoir faire to call Belvoir “ Beever” ; Chol- 
mondeley, ‘‘Chumley ” ; Wemyss, “ Weems,” 
and Beauchamp, “ Beecham,” we cannot mar- 
vel at the uninitiated writing them thus. 
I find also that in Dyce’s edition of Peele’s 
‘Edward I.’ the expression “ Robin of the 
Wood, alias Robin Hood,” occurs, but this is 
on a par with similar attempts to create difli- 
culties where none exists. In this, as in other 
matters, the ‘‘ higher criticism” overreaches 
itself. 

2. The assumed relationship between “Robin 
Hood ”=“ Robin Whode,” and ‘ Robin des 
Bois” is equally unfounded. The latter, as 
has been abundantly shown, is a wood spirit 
or goblin, the former an historical personage. 
The transfusion and confusion of the two is 
natural. The one infests the woods in bodily, 
the other in spirit, form. Hence our Robin 
Goodfellows and Hobgoblins and continental 
“Robins des Bois”—all sprites of the forest, 
as Robin Hood was, in more substantial em- 
bodiment, of Sherwood. And the Roque 
Guinart of ‘ Don Quixote’ is a notable coun- 
terpart of the Saxon forester and outlaw in 
his real and historical aspect. For “ Roque” 
read “Robin,” and the counterpart is com- 
plete. But no number of such—ghostly or real 
—will destroy the historical personality of 
the Saxon archetype. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Vatite’s ‘ BIBLIOGRAPHIE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIES’ (9 xi. 368).—The first volume 
of this work was published by Terquem at 
Paris in 1883, 4to, 773 pp., price 25 fr. Two 

arts, an author catalogue and a subject 
index, were contained inthis volume. A sup- 
lementary volume was published by Terquem 
in 1887, 4to, 354 pp., price 15 fr. No further 
supplement has been issued. 

Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


ScHULZE, THE GERMAN ORGAN - BUILDER 
(9 S. xi. 247)—-Your correspondent refers 
probably to Heinrich Edmund Schulze, the 
oldest and most distinguished son of 
J. F. Schulze. The father was the founder 
of the firm of organ-builders known under 
the name of J. F. Schulze & Sons, whose 
manufactory was first established in 1825, 
near Paulinzella, in Thuringia. In 1851 


| | 
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they sent an organ to the International 
Exhibition in Hyde Park. As this obtained 
a prize medal, it was the beginning of much 


yet not unmercifully, with ‘‘a brace of Bag- 
men” in the discursive essay on ‘Streams,’ 
| contributed to Blackwood in April, 1826, and 


work done for England. This organ is now| included in the first volume of his ‘ Essays 


in the Town Hall, Northampton. Heinrich 
Edmund died in 1878 at the age of fifty-four, 
and shortly after, on the death of the sur- 
viving brother, the firm ceased to exist. 

For further information as to the firm, its 
methods, and a list of the churches in Eng- 
land where Schulze organs are to be found, 
consult Grove’s ‘A Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,’ vol. iii. p. 384, London, Macmillan, 
1898 ; see also Otto Wangemann’s ‘Geschichte | 
der Orgel und der Orgelbaukunst,’ second 
edition, Demmin, 1881, and the same author's 
‘Die Orgel, ihre Geschichte und ihr Bau,’ 
third edition, Leipzig, 1895. 

YHARLES Bunpy WItson. 

State University of Lowa, Iowa City. 


“BaGMan”=ComMMERCIAL TRAVELLER (9 
S. xi. 149, 232, 338).—My original inquiry was | 
for indications of the use of “ bagman” 
in the sense of commercial traveller prior to | 
1800. Those afforded by respondents in 
*‘N. & Q? are all of later date, if I am not 
mistaken. But Mr. WnHeEeELer’s view that 
“bugman” is not a misprint in Goldsmith's 
‘Essay on Various Clubs’ may, I think, be 
borne out by a sentence interwoven in the 
babble referred to therein, viz :—‘* My dear | 
Smokeum, you know that there is no man 
upon the yearth for whom I[ have so high—” 
An insect-destroyer in those days would 
naturally resort to smoke, so the appellation 
of “Smokeum” is in favour of classing the 
party referred to as a pest-destroyer, rather 
than a commercial traveller. Can any of 
your readers kindly furnish eighteenth-cen- 
tury instances of the use of the term * bug- 
man,” in the sense of a man who lives by 
destroying bugs ? 

The whole question has arisen out of a 
necessary challenge of this reference to 
Goldsmith’s ‘Essays,’ which is cited in the 
‘N.E.D.’ as the earliest instance of the use of 
the term “ bagman” in thesenseof commercial 
traveller. Mr. Andrew Tuer in his ‘Old 
London Street Cries’ (published in 1885 by 
Field & Tuer) makes reference to the street 
cries which are to be met with in ‘The Pedlars ; 
or, Scotch Merchants of London’ (1763), one 
of which is “ Water for the Buggs.” 

ALGERNON WARREN. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ‘‘bagman” would appear to have 
been a quite common designation. The class 
received considerable attention from Christo- 
pher North. He plays somewhat boisterously, 


Critical and Imaginative,’ 1865. In the same 
volume, p. 176, reviewing Mrs. Jameson’s 


| * Le ves of the Poets,’ he writes :-— 


“* Nothing is a surer proof of genius than the choice 


of a subject, at once new and natural, and ‘ The 


Loves of the Poets’ is of that character. There is 
no such thing as chance in the spiritual world. 
A Bagman may find on the road a pocket-book full 
of bank-notes, which had nearly upset his gig, or a 
ditcher dig up a hvward of gold guineas; but no 
blockhead ever yet stumbled upon a fine thought, 
either on the royal roads or byways of Imagination.” 
For a special description of the bagman as 
seen among the English Lakes in 1822, see 
Prof. Wilson’s ‘ Essays, Critical and Imagina- 
tive,’ ii. 102, ed. 1856. Tuomas Bayne. 


Norrer Famity (9 S. x. 309, 478).—-Your 
correspondent asks whence the name of 
Notter, and it is suggested that it is either 
an Irish or Scotch name. The name is Ger- 
man. The first note I have is of Conrad 
Notter, Town Councillor of Herrenberg, 
1560 ; Martin Notter, Town Councillor 1593- 
1598; Johann Martin Notter, Burgomaster 
of Herrenberg, 1696 ; Johann Martin Notter, 
Court Town Councillor in Calw, born 1735, 
died 1802 ; Friedrich Jacob Notter, captain 
in the Wiirtemberg army, born 1777, died 
1812. J. Lane Norrer, M.A. 


Penreta (9 §. xi. 328).—Mr. Hatt will 
find this subject dealt with by Mr. G. Wat- 
son, in a paper entitled ‘A Misappropriated 
Bishop,’ in the 7'ransactions of the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Archeological and 
Antiquarian Society, vol. xv. (1898-9), 
pp. 303-308. O. 


Maort Lecenp (9 §S. xi. 369). — Mr. 
Hooper will find this in Household Words. 
pp. 75, 120, 129, vol. ii., 1851. 

W. G. Boswe.t-STone. 

2, Bardwell Road, Oxford. 


CHARACTERS IN Fiction xi. 347).— 
Mr. Mrirorp will find Anne Elliott in ‘ Per- 
suasion,’ by Jane Austen; Ethel May in 
‘The Daisy Chain,’ by Miss Yonge ; Molly 
Gibson in ‘Wives and Daughters,’ by Mrs. 
Gaskell ; Violet Martindale in ‘ Heartsease,’ 
by Miss Yonge. I am not acquainted with 
Launcelot Gibbs. HENRIETTA COLE. 

96, Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 


“OwL-Licut” (9° S. xi. 349).—The phrase 
has certainly some sort of currency, though 
not, as far as Iam aware, a literary one. It 
was habitually employed by my mother 
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(originally a Lancashire woman), and has 
been familiar to me since childhood. I con- 
fess, however, that 1 cannot remember hear- 
ing the expression on the lips of any other 
person. L. H. 


Halliwell, in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words,’ says it is used in Sussex, 
where ‘‘to walk by owl-light implies to 
skulk for fear of arrest.” Archdeacon Nares, 
in his ‘Glossary of English Authors,’ gives 
the following instances of its use :— 

**Ned Wimarke appears not in Paul's, but ever 
since before Christmas hath taken a toy to nose 
saying that now and then he steals out by ow/-light 
oo Star and to the Windmill.”—Letter dated 

When straight we all leap’d overboord in haste, 

Some to the knees, and some up to the waste, 

Where sodainely ’twixt ow/e-light and the darke, 

We pluck’d the boat beyond high water marke. 

Taylor's ‘ Workes,’ 1630. 
EVERARD Home COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

Perhaps the following stanzas from a poem 
by William Allingham, entitled ‘The Green- 
wood Tree,’ may prove illustrative :— 

Our host hath spread beneath our tread 
A broider’d velvet woof ; 
Curtains of blue peep richly through 
Our fretted palace roof. 
Well spent, say I, in forestry 
Each summer day like this, 
Till glowworms light owl-watchmen’s flight 
Through our green metropolis. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Goop Fripay 1602 (9 S. xi. 368).—It 
fell on 2 April, Old Style, and 5 April, New 
Style. See Sir H. Nicolas’s ‘Chronology of 
History,’ 1838, pp. 58-78, for tables showing 
when Easter fell, &c., from A.D. 1000 to A.D. 
1999, or A. De Morgan's ‘ Book of the Thirty- 
seven Possible Almanacks, with Indices for 
finding the Almanack of any Year from A.D. 1 
to a.p. 2000.’ The Book of Common Prayer 
has a list of movable feasts, with their dates, 
for several years from the date of publication, 
as well as the tables to find Easter. 

J. T. F. 
{ Many replies received. } 

“DELIVERED FROM THE GALLING YOKE OF 
TIME” (9 S. xi. 369).— Mr. Brrervey will find 
the lines in the original text of Wordsworth’s 
‘Laodamia.’ In the editions of 1815 and 1820 
of the ‘Poems’ the penultimate stanza runs 
as follows :— 

Ah, judge her gently who so deeply loved ! 

er, who, in reason’s spite, yet without crime, 

Was in a trance of passion thus removed ; 

Delivered from the galling yoke of time 

And these frail elements — to gather flowers 


Of blissful quiet ‘mid unfading bowers. 


Here, as the’ poet observed in 1831 to his 
nephew John Wordsworth, “the heroine is 
dismissed to happiness in Elysium.” In the 
revised text of the edition of 1827 she is 
punished for her disobedience to the exhorta- 
tions of Protesilaus, being “doomed to wan- 
der in a grosser clime, Apart from happy 
Ghosts.” In the edition of 1832 the doom is 
mitigated ; her banishment from Elysium is 
but for “an appointed time.” In 1845 the 
stanza received a final revision, but the fate 
of Laodamia remains as it was fixed in 1832. 
Fer a full account of the successive changes 
in the text of this stanza, see the ‘ Oxford 
Wordsworth,’ p. 901, note. R. A. Ports, 


Opticians’ Siens (9 §. x. 503; xi. 53). 
—In a neighbourhood like that of the 
Minories, given up to ship and insurance 
brokers, marine engineers, shipping sur- 
veyors and valuers, ship chandlers, cork 
dealers, brass furnishers, rope makers, 
and ship furnishers generally, one may 
expect to find the nautical instrument 
dealer, whose favourite sign, however, 
was not the “Sea Telescope,” or the later 
marine binocular, or even the mariner’s 
compass, but the “Quadrant” and the 
“Sextant.” Messrs. Dollond’s old sign 
of the “Sea Quadrant” has already been 
alluded to. The “Blue Coat Boy and Quad- 
rant” distinguished the shop of a mathe- 
matical instrument maker in the Minories in 
1799 (Banks Coll. of Shop Bills, iv.), the 
selection of a bluecoat boy being, no doubt, 
suggested by his connexion with the mathe- 
matical foundation in Christ’s Hospital by 
Charles II. In the same ancient thorough- 
fare, inhabited of old chiefly by gunsmiths, 
may still be seen a similar combination of 
the “ Admiral and Sextant,” a sign rendered, 
may we not say, immortal, from having once 
stood outside the shop described in ‘ Dombey 
and Son’ as Solomon Gill's, in Leadenhall 
Street. It is not, however, “a little timber 
midshipman,” but an admiral, whose uniform 
is said to be exact and complete as worn in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. 
The figure was removed from Leodeuiell 
Street when the present owners, Messrs. 
Norie & Wilson, removed thence to 156, 
Minories. 

In a collection formed by Sir Charles Price, 
and afterwards in the possession of Mr. C. T. 
Davis, is an engraving of the houses which 
were built on the north side of Leadenhall 
Street, on the site of those destroyed by the 
fire of 1765, where the sign of the “ Admiral 
and Sextant” may be seen over the central 
first-floor window of what was then Norie’s 
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Naval Academy. Norie’s was originally 
established by a Mr. William Heather as a 
“sea chart, map, and mathematical instru- 
ment warehouse,” where were to be sold 
**Hadley’s Quadrants, and Sextants of all sizes, 
neatly mounted with two parallel glasses, accurately 
divided by the Patent Machines, and warranted 
good; Gunter’s Scales, Sliding Scales, Sectors, 
Cases of Instruments, and Compasses of all Sorts ; 
Sea Telescopes from One to Three feet long with 
Four or Six glasses, &c.”’ 

This William Heather was succeeded by Mr. 
J. W. Norie in 1814, who was joined by Mr. 
George Wilson in 1834, the business being 
still carried on by Mr. Charles Wilson and 
his sons. The quadrant in use for the 
sign is evidently Hadley'’s. Hadley’s and 
Gunter’s quadrants, of which illustrations 
may be seen in Barlow's ‘Complete English 
Dictionary,’ and which greatly differed in 
construction, were those principally in use at 
the time of the sea quadrant’s adoption as a 
sign, Hadley’s instrument dating from 1731. 
There is another such sign, but not so old, 
outside a nautical instrument dealer's at the 
corner of London Street, close by; and the 
late Sir Walter Besant, whose memory lovers 
of old London will especially revere, dis- 
covered a shop in Shadwell High Road in 
1894 with a sign outside of “a naval officer in 
cocked hat, and tail coat, and epaulettes, 
sword by his side, taking an observation with 
a sextant.” This also was a nautical instru- 
ment maker's (‘ The Voice of the Flying Day,’ 
the Queen, October, 1894). Norie’s sign and 
its associations form the subject of a paper in 
All the Year Round for 29 October, 1881, 
by Mr. J. Ashby-Sterry. 

There is another curious sign illustrative 
of this subject which has been hitherto un- 
noticed. This is the “Orrery and Globe,” 
a trade cognizance displayed by Thomas 
Wright, mathematical instrument maker to 
King George IL. in Fleet Street, “over against 
Salisbury Court” (London Evening Post, 
20 April, 1732). I think I am right in 
saying that the arched bands representing 
the imaginary circles of the heavens, which 
were a prominent feature of the orrery, even 
after the improvements effected by Thomas 
Wright, were in use until the issue of a work 
by Benjamin Martin, entitled ‘ Description 
and Use of Both the Globes, the Armillary 
Sphere, and Orrery’ (no date), where an 
illustration of a ‘New Manual Orrery,’ or a 
‘New Orrery by Clock-Work’ (plate v.), 
closely resembles the complete clockwork 
orrery sold by Messrs. Newton at the present 
day (see also Benjamin Martin's ‘ Description 
and Use of an Orrery of a New Construc- 
tion’). Nor are these armillary attachments 


represented in an engraving in James Fer- 
guson’s ‘ Use of a New Orrery,’ 1746. But 
whether it was Mr. Benjamin Martin or a 
Mr. Dean mentioned by Desaguliers who was 
responsible for the disuse of the bands repre- 
senting the circles of the heavens, as in 
the armillary sphere, is not clear. Since its 
invention the orrery has been gradually but 


| slowly improved by additions to and correc- 


| 


tions of its original simplicity. It used to 
be contended that the word was derived from 
a Greek word of the same sound, which signi- 
fied to see, namely, épdw, because in the 
orrery all the motions of the heavenly bodies 
are seen performed as in nature. It is often 


| still asserted that a certain Mr. Rowley, of 


| Lichfield, 


| Desaguliers 


was the first inventor of the 
orrery, but Desaguliers, in his ‘Course of 
Experimental Philosophy,’ 1734, p. 431, 
corrects this error. After stating his belief 
that Mr. George Graham, about the year 
1700, first invented a movement for exhibit- 
ing the motion of the earth about the sun at 
the same time that the moon revolved about 
the earth, he says :— 

“This machine being in the hands of the instru- 
ment maker, to be sent with some of his own in- 
struments to Prince Eugene, he copied it, and made 
the first for the late Earl of Orrery, and then several 
others with additions of his own. Sir Richard 
Steele, who knew nothing of Mr. Graham’s machine, 
in one of his lucubrations, thinking to do justice to 
the first encourager, as well as to the inventor of 
such a curious instrument, called it an Orrery, and 
gave Mr. J. Rowley the praise due to Mr. Graham.” 
himself contrived a machine 
similar to the orrery, which he called a 
planetarium. 

** Also there has been made another instrument 
called the Assimilo ; but the Orrery constructed by 
the late ingenious Mr. Dean exceeds in point of 
Neatness and Elegance all that has yet been made, 
if you except the motions of the satellites of 
Jupiter and Saturn...... the first was sold for a thou- 
sand guineas, and none of the largest sort cost less 
than three hundred guineas.”—See General Maga- 
zine of Arts and Sciences, 17505. 

In his ‘ Description of a Planetarium ’ Desa- 
guliers considered the orrery of his time 
very faulty, because it did not show any pro- 
portion of the orbits one to another, nor of 
the bodies one to another, and gave false 
ideas of several celestial phenomena (‘ Course 
of Philosophy,’ 1734). Cf. also ‘ Select Me- 
chanical eg by James Ferguson, 
F.A.S., 1773, pp. 72 and 88 with plate, No. vi.; 
also his ‘ Description and Use of a new Four- 
wheeled Orrery’; ‘The Phenomena of Venus, 
represented in an Orrery’ (Philos. T'rans., 
1746, ix.); ‘Description of a New Port- 
able Orrery,’ by William Jones, F.A.S., 1782; 
‘Description and Use of Globes and the 
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Orrery,’ by Joseph Harris, 1768; and ‘ De- 
scription of a New Orrery.’ by David Ritten- 
house, 1768. The “Great Orrery ” of Thomas 
Wright, although so soon to be subjected to 
important improvements, was thought very 
highly of at the time. One announcement in 
the London Evening Post of 29 April, 1732, 
says 

“Last night his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland with several of the Nobility was at 
Mr. Wright's, his Majesty’s Mathematical Instru- 
ment Maker in Fleet Street, to see the Grand 
Orrery he has finish’d, which by all curious People 
is said to be the best and most perfect Instrument 
that ever was made, to shew the Motions of the 
Planets, &c.” 

Evidently it was because of the important 
improvements that were thought to have 
been effected in the production of this in- 
strument that Wright adopted it as his sign, 
the only instance of which I am aware. 

J. Hotpen MacMicaaet. 

161, Hammersmith Road. 


It is stated in the Transactions of the Esser 
Archeological Society, vol. v. p. 72 (new 
series), that Chester Moor Hall was “inventor 
of the achromatic lens before its reinvention 
by Dollond.” In 1894 I copied the following 
inscription from a tablet to his memory on 
the north chancel wall of Sutton Church, 
Essex :— 

“Ina Vault under the Chancel lies the Body of 
| Chester Moor Hall Esquire of Sutton Hall | 
Patron of the Church, a Bencher of the honourable | 
Society | of the Inner Temple and many years | on 
the Commission of the Peace for this County | He 
was a judicious Lawyer, an able Mathematician, a 
polite Scholar | a sincere Friend, and a Magistrate 
of the strictest integrity. | He died March 17th, 
1771, Aged 67 | In the same Vault is interred the 
Body of | Mrs. Martha Hall Sister of the above | 
named Chester Moor Hall Esqr. | at whose Expense 
this monument was erected to their Memories | She 
died December Ist 1782, Aged 82.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


CuristmMas Carots (9"" S. xi. 309).—I have 
in my possession a book on this subject which 
is of great value as aliterary production ; but 
as it wants its title-page, I cannot tell whether 
it is the book inquired for by Mr. Joun 
WIGELSworTH or not. It contains 144 pages 
of preface ; the preface is unsigned, and is 
a really learned disquisition upon ancient 
Christmas customs, sympathetically written. 
Part i. contains a number of carols in use 
before the end of the seventeenth century. 
Part ii. contains a selection of carols still 
that is, at the time of publication, about 
1840— used in the west of England. 
Part iii. contains specimens of French pro- | 
vincial carols. Then follow nine pages of | 


notes and twelve pages of carol music. I 
shall be glad to know if this is Hone’s book, 
and the wording of the missing title-page. 
If it is of any use to Mr. Wicetswortn, I 
shall be happy to lend it to him. ; 
Frank Penny, LL.M. 

Hone did not carry out his intention of 
treating on Christmas carols beyond the 
publication in his *Every-Day Book.’ Pos- 
sibly his collection of papers on this and other 
subjects which undoubtedly he had made 
might have been reserved for publication in 
the following work, which John Camden 
Hotten advertised in the year 1866 :— 

“Supplement volume to Hone’s Works. In 
preparation, thick 8vo, uniform with Year-Book, 
vp. SOO. 
mM. Hone’s Scrap-Book, A Supplementary Volume 
to the Every-Day Book, the Year-Book, and the 
Table Book. From the MSS. of the late William 
Hone, with upwards of One Hundred and Fifty 
engravings of curious and eccentric objects.” 
Why was not this intended volume issued, 
and what has become of this interesting 
collection of papers ? 

EverarpD Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Picture In Bertin ARSENAL (9 S. xi. 207. 
317).—Searcely had the Great Elector freed 
Pomerania from the Swedes and taken 
Stettin from them (29 October, 1678) before, 
on his return to Berlin, he received from 
the Governor of the province of Prussia, the 
Duke of Croy, a message saying that 6,000 


| Swedes had made an inroad from the east, 


passing the Russ, and had rendered them- 
selves masters of Ragnit, Tilsit, and Inster- 
burg. Though ill, the monarch at once 
decided on marching against them, and took 
the command in person. The winter was 
extremely severe. At the beginning of 1679 
he left Berlin, and reached Marienburg on 
10 January. Sledges were collected from all 
the district ; infantry, cannon, and baggage 
were placed in them ; and on 26 January the 
Frische Haff was thus crossed, from Preussisch 
Mark and Preussisch Holland to Heiligen- 
beil, thence seven German miles over the 
whole lengt of the frozen-over gulf to 
Kénigsberg. At his approach the Swedes 
had retired. In order to cut off their line of 
retreat through Prussia, he again put his 
army on sleighs, directing them towards 
Labiau, as the enemy were reported to have 
gathered near Tilsit. On 28 January he 
traversed the Kurische Haff in a bee-line 
with part of his army, by which eight 
German miles were saved ; the rest marched 
on foot along its shore. The expedition 
succeeded completely: the Swedes were 
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thrown back and pursued nearly as far as 
Riga. Thesledge in which Frederick William 
drove with his consort and the Hereditary 
Prince is preserved in the Berlin Hohen- 
zollern Museum. Apart from the painting 
by Wilhelm Simmler in the Zeughaus, the 
memorable sleigh ride of the Branden- 
burgers is recorded on fine gobelins in 
Monbijou Castle in Berlin. G. Kruecer. 
Berlin. 


MISTAKES IN Printep Reersters (9*" S. xi. 
326).—In ‘N. & Q.’ for 25 April W. C. B. 
aptly draws attention to this subject, and 
supports his complaint by striking illustra- 
tions, particularly with respect to the 
mistake of printing “Ingge” for Jugge. I 
am ina position thoroughly to sympathize 
with him, on account of having undergone a 
precisely parallel experience, none the less 

rtinent because the register I have in mind 
Is episcopal instead of parochial, and of 
earlier date—viz., A.D. 1400. On_ broad 
general grounds I think I may claim that a 
more important issue was involved in my 
case than in that of W. C. B. Quoting 
Archbishop Scrope’s Register at York, the 
Charity Commissioners, 1826, followed by 
some very high authorities, and the sub- 
sequent Nottingham historians, refer to a 
messuage granted to Plumptre Hospital, 
Nottingham, under the unintelligible name 
of “Inscole.” No one gave a variant reading. 
A few years ago, following up a line of 
investigations on the ancient p Bros and 
religious establishments of this town, by a 
piece of good fortune I was enabled to prove 
conclusively that the true reading of this 
hitherto mysterious name was Juscole, ¢ e., 
Jew School. From the circumstance of the 

roperty being capable of precise location, 
was thus able to point to the exact spot 
occupied by the Jews’ synagogue of medieval 
Nottingham, which had long been debated 
inconclusively by our local historians. 
A. STAPLETON. 
524, Woodborough Road, Nottingham. 


Practice (9 §. xi. 109).—The 
fires lighted formerly in Scotland and Wales 
on the vigil of All Saints’, and in Ireland on 
the four great festivals of the Druids, of 
which Hallowe’en was one (Vallancy’s ‘ Col- 
lectanea de Rebus Hibernicis’), seem to have 
been generally identified with the ingathering 
of the harvest, the blazing fir torches carried 
about on Upper Deeside bearing, no doubt, 
originally a religious meaning in connexion 
with the Baal-fires at which they were 
kindled. One suspects that this choice of 
fir torches was, in the first place, something 


more than accidental, or that it was not 
merely on account of their better adapt- 
ability for burning, for the fir-tree was 


identified with Baal- Berith, the pagan 
Messiah. Why the torches were called 
**sownicks” does not appear. Jamieson 


does not give the word in his ‘ Dictionary,’ 
but perhaps they were so called from the 
“ sowens” (7.e., flammery made of the dust of 
oatmeal remaining among the seeds, steeped 
and soured) which, with butter instead of 
milk, constituted the Hallowe’en supper (see 
Eden, ‘State of the Poor,’ 1797. quoted in 
Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ 1877, p. 210). 
The curdled milk appears to have been but 
a variation of the sowen-cake which was 
solicited by the torch-bearers to celebrate the 
occasion, as they proceeded from door to 
door. The practice at Balmoral alluded to in 
‘N. & Q.’ (4% 8. xii. 485) is obviously a 
survival of the ancient custom of carrying 
torches before royal personages as a mark of 
honour and as symbols of the royal presence 
(see Daubuz’s *Symbolical Dict.,’ 1842, s.v. 
‘*Fire’). J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


“Precer” (9t" S. xi. 265, 358).—Was not 
“ neeler ” almost entirely confined to Ireland ? 
It used certainly to be very common in Irish 
novels, and I remember meeting with a note 
in one of these to the effect that it was the 
Irish name for a policeman. One remembers, 
too, how at the famous battle of Limerick 
“the peelers came in view, And ended the 
shaloo upon Shannon shore.” cc B 


Writtnc AND LANGUAGE OF THE HuNs 
(9% S. xi. 287).—L. L. K. will find in the 
Babylonian and Oriental Record, vol. vi. 
No. 10, pp. 227-36 (1893), alphabets of the 
Huns, according to Telegdi and Harsiinyi, as 
well as the Cuman alphabet, in a paper by 
Paul Kirdly de Dada. Whatever the origin 
of these alphabets may be, they are quite 
different from those used by the Turks in the 
inscriptions of the Orkhon and Upper Yenis- 
sei. These were first deciphered by Prof. W. 
Thomsen, of Copenhagen, and his first results 
are published in the J/émoires de la Société 
Finno-Ougrienne, v. (1896). 

JoHn ABERCROMBY. 

Latin Rrppte or Leo XIII. xi. 48, 
114).—The Latin charade quoted at the first 
reference appeared in the earliest number 
(1 November, 1898) of Vox Urbis, p. 8, un- 
signed, with the heading ‘* nigma (vulgo 
Italice Sciarada).” Arabes, the answer, is, it 
may be remarked, more satisfying to the eye 
than to the ear, though we may grant the e 
in the final syllable the quantity of the Latin 
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rather than that of the Greek declension, 

thus making -/es=2s (the nummus of 1. 2); 

yet the Ara- of the first half bears as close a 

resemblance to the Latin word for pigsty 

(Adra) as it does to the Latin word for altar 

(dra). Epwarp BeEns-y. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Antony Payne (9 S. xi. 348).—This fine 
specimen of Kneller’s art is in the Museum 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall at 
Truro, having been presented a few years 
since by Sir Robert Harvey, who now fills 
the president's chair. YGREC. 

* After the death of C. S. Gilbert, the likeness of 
Anthony Payne was sold for 40 guineas, later on it 
is said to have fetched 800/. Through the good 
offices of Major Parkyn, of Truro, Mr. Harvey, on 
12 Feb., 1889, purchased the picture from Skardon 
& Sons, of Plymouth, and presented it to the Royal 
Institution of Cornwall at Truro.”—Boase’s ‘ Col- 
lectanea Cornubiensia,’ 1890, col. 1480. 

In All the Year Round, 1866, xvi. 247, there 
is an account of ‘Antony Payne, Cornish 
Giant,’ in which Kneller's portrait is de- 
scribed, with the statement that 
7 by a strange accident this very weapon [a tall 
halberd} and a large flask or flagon, sheathed in 
wicker-work, which is said to have held ‘ Antony’s 
allowance,’ a gallon of wine, and which is placed in 
the picture on the ground at his feet—both these 
relics are now in the possession of the writer of this 
article, in the Vicarage House, near Stowe.” 

ADRIAN WHEELER. 

KELYNACK: THE PLACE AND Famity (9 
xi. 368).—The origin of this name is given by 
Polwhele, ‘Cornish Vocabulary,’ 1808, as fol- 
lows : “ Xelin, w holly ; Aelynek, a place where 
hollies grow.” In Welsh the orthography is 
celyn, holly ; celyneg, holly-grove. Our holly, 
anciently hol/in, is the same word or cognate. 

James Piatt, Jun. 


This name means belonging to holly, celin. 
H. A. Srrone. 


* CELEBRITIES AND S. xi. 368).—What 
is wrong with this title?) Why should we be 
supposed to understand the word “ concern- 
ing” as part of it? I find several similar 
titles in a recent catalogue of Mudie’s, e.g.— 
*My Father and I,’ ‘I, Thou, and the Other 
One’; and does not George Sand’s ‘ Elle et Lui’ 
belong to the same category ? And what about 
‘She’? These are labels indicating the sub- 
ject of the book, and the use of the nomina- 
tive case seems to me not only justifiable, but 
absolutely correct. The Latin labels in a 
druggist’s shop are not put in the accusative 
case, and I do not suppose St. Swiratn will 
say they ought to be. Yet this contention 
would be as reasonable as the other. If we 


are to take “concerning” as understood in 
the case of the book-title, why not ‘* contain- 
ing” in that of the drawer-label? C. C. B. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GEOGRAPHY (9 S. xi. 208, 
333).—It is not uncommon to hear both 
patronizing and sympathetic remarks regard- 
ing the mistakes made by Shakespeare. The 
surprising thing, it is averred, is, not that 
there are some historical, geographical, and 
other errors in the literary work of a man 
who was so imperfectly educated, but that, 
after all, the blemishes are so few. On the 
supposition, however, that he merely stood 
sponsor for the dramas, and that Bacon 
was the true begetter of these remarkable 
achievements, there is some room for wonder 
that inaccuracies should exist at all. One 
may be pardoned, on this hypothesis, for 
being astonished at finding Hector referring 
to Aristotle, as he dves in ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ II. ii. 166, and at various other 
things indicative of indifferent scholarship. 
‘*Small Latin” might very well account for 
such lapses, but they cannot be made to 
square with the profound learning of Bacon. 
If this remarkable philosopher penned such 
an anachronism as that by which the son of 
Priam is arbitrarily endowed with an inti- 
mate knowledge of the Stagyrite, he must 
either have shuddered at his own daring 
or laughed consumedly over his wanton jest. 
On the famous case of the Bohemian shore 
he would appear to have exerted his witty 
ingenuity to little purpose—if, at least, we are 
to take the word of De Quincey regarding 
the work of geographers or map-makers that 
had come under his personal observation. In 
his ‘Memorial Chronology’ (‘ Works,’ xvi. 72, 
A. & CU. Black) he writes thus :— 

**In the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ it is a most pardonable 
blunder that Bohemia is represented as a maritime 
country. The mistake was natural. For in maps 
on a small scale the capital letters which indicate 
the great divisions of kingdoms, generally enough, 
under the rude engraving and typography of 
Shakespeare's age, sprawl away into regions utterly 
alien. The word Bohemra | have myself seen 
stretching in a curve from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic. And the disturbing consequences of such 
a mistake are none at all.” 

If, then, Bacon thought to utilize Shake- 
speare’s ignorance in this matter he would 
appear to have overrated his own acuteness, 
while if, as there is room to believe, the 
geographical assumption was the dramatist’s 
own, it is little or nothing to his discredit. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


I would like to add to me reply that in 
an Austrian map Lake Garda is the Garda 


See, and in German maps the Baltic is the 


. 
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Ost See, &c. How were Italian lakes called 
in the Middle Ages in German maps? The 
rise and fall of the tide is only 14 to 3 feet 
in the Adriatic. Milan is 390 feet above the 
sea, and Verona 150 feet. 1 think the flow of 
a river into a lake might be called the tide. 
Thus at Serinagar, Kashmir, the Apple Tree 
Canal flows from the Jhelum River, and has 
a sluice gate into the Dul or City Lake. The 
flow may be in or out of the lake; if the 
river is in flood the sluice gate closes of 
itself. There was, when I saw it, no lock, so 
boats could not get through at all times, and 
might be described as “ missing = ye 


Gors”=Portions or Liquor (9""S. xi.346) 
—There is an account of the origin of this 
expression of an earlier date than that con- 
tained in the ‘ Memoirs of J. Decastro ’ (1824), 
namely in the ‘Epicure’s Almanack,’1815. This 
account, though very similar to that given 
in the ‘Memoirs’ quoted by Ursan, differs 
in several details, and is probably more 
correct :— 

““Mr. Jupp......was one of the first of the publi- 
cans who served spirits to parlour guests in small 
pewter measures, the requisite sugar and water 
being always left on the table, and one customer, 
who seldom quitted the company without taking 
the contents of several measures (half-quarterns), 
always gave his order in the words, ‘One more and 
Ill go” <A gentleman, hearing this one day for 
perhaps the fifteenth time, said to the waiter, 
* Bring me a double quantity, for 1 mean to stay.’ 
Thenceforward the half-quartern and the quartern 
were baptized in spirits, the former by the name 
of the ‘go,’ and the latter by the name of the 
‘stay. A ‘go of white’ was gin, a stay of yellow 
was brandy.” 

But while “stay” came only to go, “go” 
came to stay, for I believe the latter expres- 
sion is still common. 

J. Hotpen 

THACKERAY AND ‘ Vanity Farr’ (9 8. xi. 
128, 213, 296, 338).—The point of the last 
article at p. 296 is obscured by a misprint: the 
name “ Panther Carr,” as G. E. P. A. acutely 
suggests, seems to be derived from the 
panthers drawing a car in Titian’s ‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne.’ I wish to thank Mr. McTear 


further remark, rang the bell for his cook, Wattier, 
and, in the presence of those who dined at the 
Royal table, asked him whether he would take a 
house and organize a dinner club. Wattier assented, 
and named Madison, the Prince's page, manager, 
and Labourie, the cook, from the Royal kitchen. 
The club flourished only a few years, owing to the 
| high play that was carried on there. The Duke of 
| York patronized it. I was a member in 1816, and 
| frequently saw his Royal Highness there. The 
| dinners were exquisite; the best Parisian cooks 
|could not beat Labourie. The favourite game 
played there was macao.’""—‘ Reminiscences of Capt. 
Gronow,’ second edition, 1862, p. 79. 


ADRIAN WHEELER. 


CrawForp xi. 328).—For particulars 
of William Crawford, M.P. for London 
1833-41, and of his son Robert Wygram Craw- 
ford, see 8 §. xi. 447, 514. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


HAaRNEss xi. 187, 338).—The 
following extract from the Daily Mail of 
25 April, with reference to President Roose- 
velt’s visit to Yellowstone Park on the 
23rd, gives a good example of the manner 
in which the word “ Hell” has been tacked 
on to a man’s surname :— 

“On reaching the Mammoth Springs Hotel 
yesterday the President had an impromptu recep- 
| tion, about 200 people from the neighbourhood 
| being present. Among them were several ranchers 
and cowboys whom he had known when living in 
Montana years ago, including ‘ Hell-roaring Bill 
Jones,’ under whom he once served as deputy 
sheriff.” 


HersBert SouTHam. 


Is Mr. Ratcuirre correct in his definition 
of “Hell” expressions? Certainly not, in 
my opinion, as applied to “ Hell and Tommy,” 
which is a corruption of “ Hal and Tommy,” 
and arose from the high handed practices of 
Henry VIII. and his corrupt minister Thos. 
Cromwell. To play “Hal and Tommy ” was 
the slang expression for the *‘ rectifications 
under compulsion” of the period—in other 
words, “ seubers by force.” 

J. H. Mircurner. 

Croydon. 


for his explanation of “Sunday side,” and to 
offer another surmise as to the “ Regent | 
Club.” 
“Upon one occasion, some gentlemen of both 
White's and Brookes’ had the honour to dine with 
the Prince Regent, and during the conversation, 
the Prince inquired what sort of dinners they got 
at their clubs; upon which, Sir Thomas Stepney, 
one of the guests, observed that their dinners were 
always the same, ‘ the eternal joints, or beefsteaks, 
the boiled fowl with oyster sauce, and an apple 
tart—this is what we have, sir, at our clubs, and 
very monotonous fare it is.’ The Prince, without , 


*“Surizian” (9 §S. xi. 287, 377) —I feel 
greatly obliged to your two correspondents 
Mr. MacMicuaet and Mr. Latuam for their 
answers. I had already concluded that the 
word surizian represented a form of suzerain, 
signifying a tenant holding of the king in 
capite. But it occurred to me also that it 
might represent rather a form of serjeant, 
signifying a tenant holding of the king by 
some service of serjeanty—in either case a 
tenant in capite, having possibly under him 
mesne tenants and arriere tenants rendering 
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to himself the services due to the chief lord 
of the fee. Mr. LarHam’s quotation, how- 
ever, seems to settle the matter. Thanks in 
part to both your kind correspondents, the 
reading suzerain helps me to identify the 
anonymous writer of the petition. 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 

Stuart AND DeREHAM 8S. xi. 326).— 
This reference, which is very interesting 
historically and genealogically, points to the 
present Sir Simeon Stuart, seventh baronet, as 
representative of a claimant to royal descent 
from the dynasty of Stuart. The details being 
too voluminous for ‘N. & Q.,’ it may suttice to 
state that a Sir Robert Steward obtained a | 
grant of arms from Charles VL, King of | 
France ; his son Sir John settled in England | 
about the year 1410, married, and left a/| 
numerous issue, from whom the descent of | 
Sir Simeon is perfectly clear. But a cadet 
stem adopted the misleading spelling of Sty- 
ward, from whom came a branch at Swaffham, 
Upwell in Norfolk, and at Ely. It is alleged 
that Prior Robert Wells, Dean of Ely, used 
an alias cut down from Up-Well ; he granted 
leases of capitular property very freely to the 
Stewards who clustered about the Cathedral. 
So we have a brother named Nicholas, of Ely, 
his son William, also of Ely, and the daughter 
Elizabeth, who married Robert Cromwell, 
father of the ** Protector” ; but it is right to 
state that this stem is purposely omitted 
from the elaborate pedigree published by Mr. 
Lindsay of Heralds’ College. A. HALL. 


Dupin ParisH Reotsters (9° S. xi. 209, 
272).—It would have been dangerous for a 
Catholic priest to keep registers before the 
middle of the eighteenth century, or even 
some time later. Such records would have 
exposed both clergy and laity to dire pains 
and penalties. The earliest post-Reformation 
Catholic registers that | know of are those of 
Perthir, near Monmouth, which commence 
in 1758, and consist, of course, of entries of 
baptisms only. Joun Hopson Matruews. 

Monmouth. 

WITNESSING BY Sicns (9 S. xi. 109, 175, 
237, 294).—My thanks to your correspondents 
for their answers to my query. During the 
last few weeks I have been going through 
the papers in the parish chest of Betchworth, 
and have found fifteen different forms of 
signs other than the cross. It seems to me 
that an interesting little book on the subject 
might be compiled, classifying the signs and 
giving reproductions of them. With a view 
to this I shall be grateful to those of your 
correspondents who will send me direct copies 
of specimens, stating the date and the species 


of document in which they were found, the 
name of the witness who made the mark, 
and noting cases of the same sign being used 
by father and son. If a more competent 
person than the undersigned, or one with a 
greater means of access to deeds, &c., would 
like to take this up, all the notes I may have 
collected would be at his service. 
Francis R. RusHton. 
The Holmes, Betchworth. 


The oath book of the Wigan Corporation 
contains between 1725 and 1778 many 
hundred signatures, a small percentage being 
witnessed by a cross. James Chadwick, 
Richard Waterhouse, Aaron Platt, Robert 
Webster, and Ann Speakman witnessed by 
the initial letter of their Christian names ; 
William Heyes by the initial of his surname ; 
Henry Hargreaves by a monogram made up 
of three vertical strokes of the pen and a 
horizontal one ; John Heyes by “his letters 
I. H.”; whilst George Mawdesley appears in 
several places by his initials G. M., written 
in sanserif characters. M. N. 


CARLYLE’s ‘ AND PRESENT’ (9 S. xi. 
108, 158).—Allusion No. 6, for which an ex- 
planation was asked, was, “Dr. Caius, ‘who has 


| had losses in his life.’” Carlyle’s words (‘ Past 


and Present,’ book ii. chap. vi., stereotype 
edition, 1889) are, ‘can preach in three lan- 


| guages, and, like Dr. Caius, ‘has had losses’ 


in his time.” It was Dogberry who boasted 
that he had had losses (‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ IY. ii.). Those who have con- 
sulted Dr. Furness’s Variorum Edition will 
remember that “a Being, erect upon two 
legs, and bearing all the outward semblance 
of a man, and not of a monster” (1 quote 
Dickens, not Furness), actually proposed to 
emend Josses to hosses, and, as an alternative, 
for ‘‘hath had losses” to read “hath strait 
trossers ” (7.¢., tight breeches). 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Crosshow; Medieval and Modern, Military 
and Sporting. By Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Str Ratpn of Thirkleby Park, 

is known in sporting and literary circles as an 

enthusiastic wildfowler and as the author of ‘ The 

Fowler in Ireland,’ * The Book of Duck Decoys,’ 

and similar works. He has now ventured on a 

higher flight, and has given us a book which, while 

it appeals directly to the sportsman, has keen anti- 
quarian value, and deals with a subject which has 
not previously received the attention it merits. 
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Nominally that subject is the crossbow. Incident- 
ally, however, the work deals with bows generally 
as implements of war and the chase; with the long- 
bow, to which in medizval times the incontestable 
ae of English marksmanship, and conse- 
quently of English arms generally, was due; the 
short bow, the hand-gun, and other missiles. By 
extension, too, it is occupied with the balista and 


catapult of the ancients, mentioned in Biblical | 


annals —‘* Et fecit in Lerusalem diversi generis 
machinas, quas in turribus collocavit, et in angulis 
murorum, ut mitterent sagittas et saxa grandia” 


Jerusalem. Froissart gives an animated account 
of the behaviour of the Genoese crossbowmen at 
the battle of Crécy: ‘‘ When the Genoese had 


| assembled, and began to advance, they made a 


(2 Paralip., xxvi. 15)—and with the trebuchet of | 


medieval times. Possessor of a tine—we should 
suppose unrivalled —collection of crossbows, Sir 
Ralph is able to supply, in addition to designs of 
the bows themselves, illustrations of the method 
of workmanship, not a few of them the result 
of his own experiments. Besides these sources, 
Sir Kalph has had carefully copied designs from 
Viollet-le-Duc, Vegetius, Strutt, the Bayeux 
Tapestry, and other authorities, ancient and 


modern, printed or MS., while the projectile im- | 


lements of early warfare he has had reconstructed 
y modern workmen. 


It is a curious fact, which | 


we accept on the authority of the writer, that | 
| ever, tested the matter by soaking a steel crossbow 


there are but one or two old English longbows in 
existence, the bow itself being but *‘a hewn stick 
of foreign yew of no intrinsic value.” On the other 
hand, numbers of beautifully constructed medieval 
crossbows are forthcoming, and on some of these 


the artist, the engraver, the inlayer, and the | 


mechanic have exercised their talents. 
books on the longbow, the use of which was prac- 
tically contined to the English, are abundant, no 
work devoted exclusively to the crossbow is known 
in any language, though this arm, as Sir Ralph 
says, “was carried by hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers in medizval warfare, and has ever since 
been popular on the Continent for sporting or 
target use.” 

The introduction into England of the crossbow as 
a military and sporting arm Sir Ralph assigns con- 
jecturally to the Norman invaders of 1066. But 
no picture of the crossbow is shown on the 
Bayeux Tapestry, nor is it until the fourteenth 
century that illustrations of its use are of pretty 
frequent occurrence. Long before that time, how- 
ever, the crossbow, though still primitive in shape, 
had sprung into popularity in English and conti- 
nental armies. In the twelfth century its use, on 
account of the dreadful wounds it inflicted, was 
forbidden by the more enlightened monarchs; and 
its employment, except against intidels, was inter- 
dicted, as a weapon hatetul to God and unfit for 
Christians, by the second Lateran Council in 1139 
under pain of an anathema. Richard Cceeur de 
Lion, an expert with the weapon, was, while pros- 
trate with fever, carried on a mattress in order to 
shoot bolts at the paynim defenders of Acre ; and 
his death at the siege of the castle of Chaluz, 
near Limoges, in 1199, by a wound inflicted by a 
crossbow, was regarded as a “visitation” for the 
employment of these prohibited weapons. These 
and other statements of the kind we take from Sir 
Ralph. Under the word ‘Crossbow’ the first use 
traceable in the ‘H.E.D.’ is by Higden in the 
fifteenth century ; under ‘ Arbalest =arblast, men- 
tion is made in the ‘Old English Chronicle’ 
under the year 1079. The Genoese were the 
chief users of the crossbow, and are said to have 
employed it so early as 1099 at the siege of 


While | 


great leap and cry, to affright the English; but 
they [the English] stood firm for all that: then the 
Genoese made another leap, and a fierce cry, and 
stepped forward a little, and the Englishmen 
retreated not a foot: thirdly, again they leaped 
and cried, and marched forward till they came 
within shot: then they shot fiercely with their 
crossbows; when the English archers stepped for- 
ward one pace, and let fly their arrows so regularly, 
and so thick, that it appeared like snow. When 
the Genoese felt the arrows piercing through their 
heads, arms, and breasts, many of them cast down 
their crossbows, and cut their strings, and returned 
discomfited. When the French King saw them 
fly, he said—‘Slay these rascals, for they will 
hinder and trouble us without reason’: then the 
men of arms rushed among them, and killed a great 
number of them; and the English still shot their 
arrows wherever they saw the greatest number ” 
(Berners’s ‘ Froissart, vol. i. chap. cxxx.). It was 
urged that at Crécy the bowstrings of the Genoese 
were wet and failed to act. Sir Ralph has, how- 


in a tank of water without finding any appreciable 
alteration in the tightness of the string. The 
development of the crossbow as described consists 
in the addition of windlasses and other substitutes 
for manual labour in tightening the string. Mon- 
dragon, in Spain, where, it may be said, a curious 
collection of ancient arms is still on view, was as 
famous for the manufacture of crossbows as was 
Toledo for that of sword-blades. Pyrmont, in 
Germany, was another famous source. It was 


| celebrated by Sir John Harington in his translation 


of Ariosto :— 


But as a strong and justly tempered bow 

Of Pyrmont steel, the more you do it bend, 

Upon recoil doth give the bigger blow 

And doth with greater force the quarrel send. 
No less interesting than the designs of crossbows in 
warfare are those of the same weapon for the chase. 
Many of these are very striking. The disappear- 
ance of the English longbow is fixed by Sir Ralph 
at between 1580 and 1590. At a period even later, 
we fancy, practice with the longbow was com- 
pulsory in England, and the practice of other 
games was punished. The primitive crossbow dis- 
yatched its bolt with considerable force, was, Sir 
Ralph holds, a more accurate arm than the ordinary 
bow of its period, and was probably capable of 
piercing, on emergency, a coat of mail. What is 
said concerning the warlike weapons of antiquity 
adds greatly to our knowledge of the subject, 
and an amount of attention which, for 
reasons of space, we are unable to bestow. The 
volume is finely illustrated, and is a work of exem- 
plary labour. Exactly the kind of work is it to 
gladden the soul of the antiquary and to form a 
welcome feature in every carefully selected library 
beside such works as Burton's unfinished ‘ History 
of the Sword,’ the Duke of Newcastle's work on 
the art of the manége, books on fencing, and 
the like, which have a peculiar fascination for a 
large class of readers. in French may be found 
one or two descriptions of local collections of cross- 
bows which Sir Ralph might with advantage 
consult. 
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CATALOGUES. 

THE catalogues of Messrs. Ellis & Elvey are 
always studded with rarities. No. 101 is no ex- 
ception to the rule. 
Aurea’ of Thomas Aquinas, 1482, the illuminated 
initial letters compre xending a miniature of the 
author. Baret’s ‘ Alvearie,’ 1573, which follows, is 
a volume of great rarity. A 1725 reprint of the 
Giunta Boccaccio is on large paper, in which shape 
it is uncommon. A Chaucer (ce. 1545) is priced 
60 guineas. Coryat’s ‘Crudities’; a MS. Hours 
on vellum; a Flemish ‘ Herbal’ of AT; a 
1561 ‘Pierce Plowman’; a volume of plates by 
Mantegna; a ‘Catalogue of Saints’ by Peter de 
Natalibus, 1506 ; an interesting reproduction of the 
plates to ‘ Le Songe de | *oliphile’® ; and a handsome 
copy of ‘Les Grandes Proesses’ of Tristan de 
Leonnoys, Paris, 1538, with vellum MSS., &c., are 
included in a fine collection. 


The latest catalogue of Messrs. Maggs deals with 
books of natural history and travel. Under 
* Africa,’ ‘ Alpine,’ ‘ America,’ ‘ Australia,’ &c., are 
innumerable books of a kind now in most active 
demand. Amidst works which the reader must 
glance over for himself in search of rarities, we 
detect Hakluyt, ‘The Principal Navigations,’ 1599- 
1600, three = in two, a work that adds to the 
attraction of re! library ; Lord Kingsborough’'s 
‘Antiquities of Mexico,’ 9 vols., 1831-48, pub- 
lished at 1407. ; Lescarbot’s ‘ Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France’; a Ptolemy of 1511; a ‘Vera Historia 
Schmidei,’ 1599; Angas’s ‘ ‘South Australia’; Prin- 
sep’s ‘Indian Antiquities’; a collection | of Max 
Miiller’s ‘“‘Sacred Books of the East”; Pohl’s 
‘Brazil Plants,’ large paper ; and 
Buckley's ‘Fauna of Reotland’: and Latham’s 
*Faulconry,’ 1658 

Mr. Russell Smith, whose taste in old books is 
inherited, calls his last catalogue ‘ Books of Five 
Centuries.’ His incunabula and sixteenth-century 
works include a rare A’Kempis (Ulm, J. Zainer, 
1487), with some curious features worth noting by 
the bibliographer; and ‘ Actes of Parliament,’ 
Berthelet, c. 1530. He offers also a report of the 
famous Annesley case of kidnapping, which forms 
the basis of more than one play once popular, 
including, if we remember rightly, Charles Reade’s 
*Wandering Heir’; a ‘Contes Drolatiques,’ first 
edition, wit Doré’s illustrations, much superior to 
the later impressions; Benlowe’s ‘Theophila’; a 
priced catalogue of the books of Madame de Pom- 
yadour; some black-letter broadside ballads; 

ulwer’s ‘Anthro yometamorphosis’; Civil War 
and Commncnwenith tracts ; Capt. Covert’s ‘ True 
Report’; Crashaw’s ‘News from Italy,’ quarto, 
1608 ; quarto plays by D’Avenant, Otway, Shad- 
well, Dilke, &c.; Drayton’s ‘Poems,’ 1627, large 

aper ; some French facetie and songs, the latter 

Mis Hollar’s ‘Theatrum Mulierum’; a ‘Contes 
et y a of La Fontaine, 1685, with Romeyn 
de Hooge’s plates; and fourteen volumes of 
the Tyburn Chronicle. Under ‘ Heraldry,’ ‘ Mili- 
tary, ‘Song-Books,’ ‘ Trials,’ &c., are many curious 
items. 

The latest catalogue of Mr. Francis Edwards con- 
sists principally of recent remainders, a class of 
works on which the intelligent purehaser keeps 
his eye, since such have a habit of developing 
into rarities when once the edition is ex- 


hausted. Smollett’s works (ed. Henley), Walpole’s 


On the first page is a ‘ Catena | 


* George III.’ (ed. Russell Barker), Knowles’s ‘ Folk 
Tales of Kashmir,’ and Madden's ‘Coins of the 
Jews’ are items the book-lover will do well to 
note. 

Mr. Charles Higham offers a number of works, 
wincipally theological, among which Solomon 
Iandel Keen’s ‘ Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance 
to the Old Testament,’ a set of the Calvin Trans- 


| lation Society, a complete set from the commence- 


ment of the Journal of Sacred Lite rature, @ Parker's 
* Pulpit Bible,’ and a Smith and Wace’s * Dictionary 
of Christian Biography’ are conspicuous. But his 
catalogues are always rich in theology. 


No. 1 of Mr. Voynich’s short catalogues is, like his 
large catalogue, wholly made up of rarities, printed 
and MS. E: arly Alduses are still sought after, and 
he has several, including an editio princeps of Bol- 
zanius, 1497; a ‘ Hymns: of Homer,’ 1517; a Valerius 
Maximus, 1502. Some fine specimens of the Augs- 
burg press, chiefly incune = te mg are offered at very 
low prices. Specimens of binding, armorial, Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian, Scottish, and Spanish, 
abound. There are many early classics, and some 
English chap-books. Under Boc caccio and Dante are 
interesting entries. There i 73 also a very rare ‘ Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman,’ Bunyan, and a still 
rarer copy of *A Hermeticall Banquet,’ 1652, for 
which see Hazlitt. Spanish presses before 1500, the 
rarities of the productions from which are known, 
are There is a life of 1493, 
with woodcuts, and a remarkable Venetian Anti- 
phonarium of Francesco de Bruges, 1504. 


Mr. T. Thorp, of Reading, advertises thirty-four 
volumes of Bentley's Magazine, including first 
issues of ‘Oliver Twist,’ ‘ Ingoldsby,’ &c., and 
many plates by Cruikshank; Brongniart et Rio- 
creux’s description of the Sévres manufactures ; ‘ Sir 
Francis Drake Revived,’ 1652-3; ‘ Foreign Field 
Sports’; Gruner’s ‘Specimens of ‘Ornamental Art,’ 
1850; ‘ Tractatus de Testamentis,’ &c., Venice, 
1488-1499; Knight’s ‘Remains of the W ‘orship of 
Priapus,’ 1706; a copy in morocco of the famous 
édition des Fermiers Généraux of the ‘Contes et 
Nouvelles’ of La Fontaine, 1762. priced only 18/. ; 
the 1741 Rabelais, with plates by Picart and others ; : 
a set of the Waverley Novels in first and early 
editions, and many of the Tudor Translations. 


Botices to Gorresyondents. 


We must call special atlention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


G. 8.—The Latin inscription means “ lf a worthy 
platens could be given, I should prefer (one of her) 
minc 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, EC 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ELLIS & ELVEY.  LEIGHTON’S 


DEALERS IN RARE BOOKS, MANU- | CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 
SCRIPTS, AND OLD PRINTS. OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 
NOW READY, price éd. each. SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 


CATALOGUE (No. 10), RECENT | Part IV. G—H, with 120 Iinstrations in Facsimile, price 2s. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON 
CATALOGUE (No. 100), Early Printed : 

Books, Bibliography, Music, &c., with a Short History | 40, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 

of the Bookselling Business carried on continuously 


since its Establishment in 1728 at Parts I. and II. Sa 340 Illustrations, 
29, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. Part III. containing D—F, with 120 Illustrations, price 2s. 


A. MAURICE & CO., JAMES THIN, Bookseller, 


Ancient and Modern Booksellers and 55, SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Printsellers, | Nos, 125 and 134. SPECIAL CATALOGUE of 
23, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. | REMAINDERS, &c. 


: | Nos, 129 and 132, WOR LATING JOT- 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES of Fine Books | N° 129 and 182 EELATING to 


and Engravings post free on application. \. 135 ~HEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
The following just published:—No. 125, New Series. . 
BOOKS on the DRAMA. Nos. 126-7-8-9-130. BXTRa- | No. 136. MISCELLANEOUS and STANDARD 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, Standard Books in fine Bindings, | LITERATURE. 
BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH, CATALOGUES 
From a Library to a Single Volume. Post free on application. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON,| HENRY YOUNG & SONS 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W | 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
(Late of 91, Oxford Street), | 


| BOOKS, 


Books on the Fine Arts, Topography, and | Comprising First Editions of English Poetry, Early 

| Folio Editions of Chaucer and Spencer, Scarce 

Illustrated Books generally. | Illustrated Books in Fine Bindings, including a 

Large-Paper Copy of the First Edition of Dorat’s 

PORTRAITS, MEZZOTINTS, VIEWS, &c. | Fables, 1773, &c., all of which are in a clean and 
unspotted state. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 12, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
BOOKS OF FIVE CENTURIES. JOSEPH MILLIGAN, 


Early Printing and Incunabula—Americana—Old Almanacs 

—Drama and Stage— Shakespeariana—Family History and | 7 

Heraldic Manusc:ipts—Husbandry and Gardening —Sport- BLENHEIM PLACE, LEEDS. 
ing—Broadsides — Old Engravings — Songs and Ballads- 

Karly Poetry—Bibliography and Literary History—Knglish 

History— Voyages and Travels—Historical Manuscripts— CATALOGUE OF SCARCE INTER- 
English Topography—Bindings—Theological Controversies 


—Curiosa and Faceti# —Witchcraft—Trials—and Old Books ESTING SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


on many other Subjects. 


CATALOGUE of 96 pages post free. Sent free to Applicants. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 
24, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. LIBRARIES AND BOOKS 


(One Minute from Piccadilly Circus). BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 00’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—T7/MES. 
“THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION.”—TARUTH. 


In 66 Volumes, 15s. each net in cloth ; or in half-moroceo, marbled edges, 20s. each net. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY AND SUPPLEMENT. 


Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., and SIDNEY LEE. 


(Volumes 1 to 21 edited by Sir Lestie Stepuen. Volumes 22 to 26 edited by Sir Lestiz SrepHEN and Sipyey Lee. 
Volumes 27 to 63 and the three Supplementary Volumes edited by SipNgy LEE.) 


Also, in One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth; or 32s. net in half- morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND 
EPITOME. Edited by Sidney Lee. 


ATHENA. UM.—" The appearance of this supplement to the * Dictionary of National Biography’ puts the coping- 
stone upon a work which is justly regarded as a national possession...... We can, indeed, conceive no volume of reference 
more indispensable to the scholar, literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 

Nore.—A full Prospectus of the * Dictionary of National Biography,’ and of the SUPPLEMENT and INDEX 
and EPITOME, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application, 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In 13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises Additional Material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, 
Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author’s Original MSS. and Note-Books; and each 
Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 31, 18s. 
*," A Prospectus of this Kdition, and of the OTHER EDITIONS of MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application, 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE . 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, each ; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits and Llustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of 
Derby, Medalists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs). HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskeil’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronté authority. 

*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d.each. And the 
POCKET KDITION, 7 vols. small feap. Svo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per volume; or 
the Set, in golu-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. 


Kdited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRBLL, K.C., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume. 7s. 6d. per vol. 
*,* Alsothe UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in Sets, 
4. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5*. each ; and the POCKET EDITION, in 8 Volumes, printed upon India Paper, 
with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, foap. Svo, 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large 
crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 
Mrs. Browning at different periods of life and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume 


illustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Published Weekly by JOHN CU. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; amd Printed by JOHN EDWAKD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Bream’'s Buildings, Ghaacery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, May 23, 1903. 
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